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RYSTAL PALACE—NEXT WEDNESDAY, 
GREAT CHORAL CONCERT by 4,500 Certificated Singers of the TONIC 
SOL-FA ASSOCIATION, including the PARIS PRIZE CHOIR which received 
Special Medal and Wreath at the hands of the Emperor of the French. On Handel 
Orchestra at Three. Attractive Programme, including pieces sung before the 
Emperor by the Prize Choir, Noextracharge. ONE SHILLING. 


AIRY PALACE.—AGRICULTURAL HALL. 
GRAND CONCERT EVERY EVENING. 
Doors open at Seven, c»mmence at eight; and every Saturday morning, doors 
onen at half-past (ne, commence at two.—Admission, One Shilling; Stalls, num- 
bered, in front of orchestra, 3s.; tieserved Seats, 2s. 


AIRY PALACE—AGRICULTURAL HALL, 

NOTICE.—In order to accommodate the thousands that visit nightly the 

above Hall, for the future 4000 Chairs will be appropriated to the use of the public 
without extra charge.— Admission One Shilling. 


AIRY PALACE,—AGRICULTURAL HALL. 
GRAND CONCERTS. 
The following Artists are engaged to appear: 
Malle, Liebhart, Mr. George Perren, M. Levy (expressly and exclusively engaged 
for these Concerts), Herr Nagy, Mr. Lazarus. 
© mductor—Mr. F. KINGSBURY. 
The Band of the Grenadier Gaurds, under the direction of Mr. Dan Godfrey. 


AIRY PALACE.—AGRICULTURAL HALL. 
The GRAND ILLUMINATIONS and beautiful DECORATIONS, with the 
Prismatic Fountains and Fairy Gardens, as fitted up by Messrs. J. Defries and Sons 
for the Grand Belgian Rall, with the Royal Transparent Portraits by Mr. and 
Madame Barnard, of Regent Street, and the choice Ferns and Plants, supplied by B. 
8. Williams and Co., of Holloway, remain for these Concerts. 
Refreshments supplied by Messrs. Spiers and Pond, 
The ROYAL DAIS, with Floral Decorations, is gorgeously ILLUMINATED 
EVERY EVENING. 


GATURDAT MORNINGS at the FAIRY PALACE, 

h AGRICULTURAL HALL. 

SPECIAL MORNING PROMENADE and CONCERT EVERY SATURDAY. 
Doors open at half-past 1. Admission One Shilling. 


' 
ATURDAY (TO-NIGHT).—VOLUNTEER NIGHT, 
atthe FAIRY PALACE, AGRICULTURAL HALL, when M. LEVY (ac- 
knowledyed to be the Greatest Cornet Player) will perform, on Distin'’s Patent Prize 
Medsl Cornet, Paganini’s Violin <olo, ‘‘Carnival de Venise,” and the Levy-Athan 
Polka (by desire.) Doors open at 7; commence at 8. 


RAND VOLUNTEER BALL, at the AGRICUL- 
TURAL HAI.L—Preliminary Announcement. A GRAND VOLUNTEER 
BALL, under distinguished patronage, at the AGRICULTURAL HALL, upon a 
scale of equal magni cence with that recently given in honour of the Belgians, will 
take place on WEDNESDAY, the 28th of Avaust next. 
Further particular-, with list of Patrons, will be daly announced. 


JULLIEN'S BRITISH ARMY QUADRILLE, Revived, 

oy with enormous success, at the FAIRY PALACE OONCERTS, AGRIC UL- 

TURAL-HALL.—THIS EVENING, and Every Evening until further notice. 
Admi-sion One Shilling. Doors open at 7; commence at 8. 


RovaL ASSEMBLY ROOMS, Marears. — Mouse. 
RITA FAVANTI will sing during the week the new Spanish song, by 
Avcustvs Grevitte, “THE BEAUTIFUL DAUGHTERS OF SPAIN,” and the 


leone by WELLINGTON Guaryser, “I SAT WITH ONE I LOVE LAST 



































ERR LOUIS ENGEL has REMOVED from 


im Grosvenor Street to 62, Mount STREET, GROSVENOR Square, three doors 
rom Park Lane, where letters or engagements for the Harmonium may be addressed. 


MDLLE- RITA FAVANTI will sing at Mr. Gardner's 


Rooms, Margate, THIS Dar, August 10th. All communications relative to 
engayements to be addressed to her residence, 28, Abingdon Villas, Kensington. 


DLLE. ANGELINA SALVI, Prima Donna (Soprano 
Contralto) from the principal theatres in Italy, has arrived in London and is 
Open to engagements for Opera (italian and English) Concerts, Oratorios &c. Ad- 


Frit ot Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent 
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MR. VAN PRAAG 
AVING returned to England from Bordeaux and Paris, 


after an absence of two years, begs to infurm his Friends and Patrons that he 
has been appointed Representative and Agent for Wines, ete., etc., for the House of 
Messrs. Lovis pe 1a Bartne & Co., of Bordeaux and Paris. 

Mr. V. P. invites his Friends to 244, Regent Street (Office Second Floor), where 
he will be happy to see them and execute their orders. Mr. V. P. is enabled to pro- 
vide Wines direct from Bordeaux, by S:eamers to London, guaran‘eeing that all 
Wines will be genuine, without any adulteration, to which he can give ample refer- 
ences to those Wiues already Shipped to different Houses here, which have given 
entire satisfaction. Mr. V. P. is enabled to avoid all Extra Charges either for Permit, 
Customs, and Brokerage, etc., at Bordeaux, and all Wines are put on board free of 
all expenses. The Charges of Custom-house Duties Freight in London must be 
paid for to account of the Shipper. Mr. V. P. also combines his Wine Agency with a 
supply of Foreign Cigars, to which he invites his Amateur Friends. Mr. V. P- 
supplies the above Articles at very Low Prices, and once taken on trial, he is sure 
his Friends will repeat their Orders. 

N.B—Mr. Van PRaac will, if required, attend to entering the Goods at Custom 
House, &c., and deliver the same by cartage at the resid of his C 3, by 
charging a small commission. 


VAN PRAAG'S GENERAL AGENCY OFFICE, 
244, Recent Srreet (Ofice Second Floor), Corner or Littte ARGYLL Street. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 
TO THE BENEVOLENT. 
R. BUSCH, a German Professor of the Pianoforte, who 


has been in this country for fifty years, andin his day was a popular Teacher, 
is now, when eighty years old, stricken, not only by the infirmities uf age, but by 
pecuniary misfortunes beyond his power to avert. His Friends and old Pupils are 
desirous to assist in getting up a Subscription to relieve him in his necessity, and will 
be glad of the Aid of the Benevolent; for which purpose Dunations wisl be thank- 
fully received by Messrs. CoaprEt. & Co., Bond Street. 


R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his immensely 
popular song, “‘“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY’—in August, at 
Easthourne ; and at all his Engagements during the Season. 

“Mr. Wilford Morgan gave ‘ My Sweetheart when a Buy’ so exquisitely that he 
was recalled."—Morning Advertiser. 

“Mr. Wilford Morgan (of whose very successful debut at a Philharmonic Concert 
we lately had occasion to speak) sang a pretty song, composed by himself, ‘My 
Sweetheart when a Boy,’ displaying vocal qualities which probably come nearer to 
Mr. Sims Reeves than any other English tenor of the day.”"—Globe. 

“ Mr. Wilford Morgan was encored in his own song, ‘ My Sweetheart when a Boy. 
—SMorning Star. 


‘tee HALL, sy tHe SEA, Cger v’OrcuEsTRE 
AT MARGATE, 
For THE Summer Season. 


R. KING HALL (at present Soro Pranisr at the 
Hall-by-the Sea) will be happy to receive pupils on his return to Town, of 
which due notice will be given. 


ERR SCHUBERTH (Director of the Schubert Society) 

has the honour to announce that his engagements on the Continent will ter- 

ninate in October next, when he will return to London. All letters to be sent care 
of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


R. ST. HENRY will sing at St. George’s Hall, Langham 
Bp) Place. on Monday next, August 12th. Communications respecting engage- 
ments to be addressed to 86, Charlotte Street, Fitzrvy Square, W 


Iss EDITH WYNNE, MR. MONTEM SMITH, 

and MR. LEWIS THOMAS will sing Signer RanpecceR’s popular Trio, 

“ TNAVIGANTI" (“The Mariners") every evening next week, at their Concerts in 
South Wales. 


ASTER MUNDAY (of the Islington Academy of 
Music) wiil play G. B. ALen’s popular “GALLUP FUKIEUX,” at the 
Agricultural Hall Concert, ta1s Day, Saturday, August 10. 
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ISS KATE GORDON will play Ascner’s popular 
Pianoforte Solos, ** ALICE” and * L'AMOUR DU PASSE,” and WALLAcE's 
Grand Galop ** THE CZAR," at Paris, August 12. 


ASTER MUNDAY (Highbury Academy) will play 
Sypyey Suiru’s ‘* GOLDEN BELLS," and G. B. ALLEN’s popular “* GALOP 
FURIEUX," at Mr. Allen’s Concert on the 16th instant, at Myddelton Hall. 


R. LEWIS THOMAS will sing Forme’s “IN 
SHELTERED VALE,” at Mr. Allen’s Concert on the 16th instant, at 
Myddelton Hall. 


R. FRANK ELMORE will sing Retcnarpr’s “THOU 
ART SO NEAR AND YE' SO FAR,” at Mr. Allen's Concert on the 16th 
instant, at Myddelton Hall. 


Mss MARIE STOCKEN will sing Gverxsty’s Song, 


“ THE SPRING,” at Mr. Allen's Concert on the 16th instant, at Myddeltun 

















Hall. 


DLLE. LOUISA VAN NOORDEN is now making 

her engagements (as Principal Soprano in Oratorios and Concerts) for the 

Autumn and Winter season in the Provinces, including Scotland «nd Ireland. All 

communications addressed to her at Messrs. Metzier’s, 37, Great Marlborough 
Street, W., will receive immediate attention. 





ADAME ROCELLI, Contralto (Pupil of the First 

London and Continental Masters), will be happy to receive engazements for 

Concerts and Oratorios.—Address, care of LAmBorN Cock, Avvison & Co., 62 & 63, 
New Bond Street. W. 





R. W. COATES will sing Wi.rorp Moreay’s popular 
Song, “* MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,’ during the ensuing week 
at Scarborough, Buxton, and Harrogate. 


ADAME SEBRI FLEMING (Pupil of Mr. Howarp 

GLover) respectfully announces that she is at liberty to accept enzagements 

as SOLO PIANIST in London or the Provinces. Address care uf Messrs. Duncan 
Davison & Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, W. 


LICK GRAIME. Ballad. Written and composed by 


Avevsta Msyrick, composer of “ Mary Hamilton.” Price 3s. 
London: Boosey & Co., 28, Holles Street. 


ENEDICT’S HUNTING SONG, at the International 
Competition, Paris. Sung, by command, before the Emperor and Empress. 
“Mr. Benedict’s capital hunting song, which created so immense a sensation, sung 
by the seventy voices under Mr. Proudman’s direction."—South London Chronicle, 
August 3. Vocal Score, 4d. ; free by post. Separate pieces, 2d. cach. 


( RGAN and CHURCH MUSIC.—Apply for ROBERT 
COCKS & CO.’S NEW CATALOGUE. Gratis and post free. 


O the HEADS of SCHOOLS and TEACHERS of 
MUSIC.—Apply to Messrs. ROBERT COCKS & CO. for their GREEN 
CATALOGUE of POPULAR MUSIC, especially suited for Tuitiun.—6, New 
Burlington Street, Loudon 

















Fourih Eaition, One Shilling. 
IGHT-SINGING, by J. C. Waker: a very simple 
b method, according to the Established Notation. 
London: Nove..o, Ewer, & Co. 
on ~ 
THE VOCAL SONATA, 
(Just Published, Price 12s.) 

\ SONATA DUO, for Voice and Piano composed by 
 & CHARLES FOWLER. The first and only Sonata ever writien for the voice 
and piano. The author has arranged to supply the musical profession with copies at 
2s. 6d. each. On receipt of 2s. 6d. in stumps or otherwise, from a musical protessor, 
addressed to Mr. Charles Fowler, Torquay, Devon, a cupy will be forwarded by 
return of post. 
cain * A sonata, in regular furm, fur the voice and piano."—The Times. 

“At Mr. Charles Fowler's morning concert, given at the residence of Miss Lurdett 
Coutts, several interesting novelties were presented, the most striking of which was 
a Sonata of Mr. Fowler's composition for the voice and piano.”"—The Morning Post, 

“* The programme comprised, as may be supposed, many compositions from the pen 
of Mr. Fowler, the most important of which, and indeed a novelty of its kind, was a 
Sonata, in full proportions, for voice and piano, played by the composer and sung by 
Mdlle, Bauermeister."— The Standard, 


THE ART OF SINGING: 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 


By T. A. WALLWORTH, 
A Crivellian method, upon which has been formed the voice of his pupil, Miss Lucy 
FRANKLEIN, and those of other successful pupils, 
Fall Music size, 7s. 
London; Hammorp & Co, (late JoLLIeN), 5, Vigo Street; ard of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street, W. 








MR. NEWBY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Narrative of a Journey to Morocco in 1863-4, 
By the late Tuomas Hopexiy, M.D. Illustrated (from his Sketches 
taken on the spot) with Chromo-lithographs in the best style of 
the Art; together with a Medallion Portrait of the Author, and 
a Portrait of Sir Moses Monreriore, Bart. In one vol., imperial 
8vo., price 21s, 


In One Volume, price 12s. ( This Day), 


The Spas of Germany, France, Italy, Switzerland, 
ete.: A Handbook of the Principal Watering Places on the Con- 
tinent. By ‘Thomas Moone Mappex, M.D., Author of “ Change 
of Climate,” ete. 


In One Volume, price 12s., 


On Change of Climate: A Guide for Travellers in 
Search of Health. By T. M. Mappey, M.D., F.R.C.S. 


“Dr. Madden has been to most of the places he describes, and 
his book contains the advantage of a guide, with the personal 
experience of a traveller. ‘To persons who have determined that 
they ought to have change of climate we can recommend Dr, 
Madden as a guide.”—Athenum. 

“It contains much valuable information respecting various 
favourite places of resort, and is evidently the work of a well- 
informed physician.”— Lancet. 


In One Volume, 10s. Gd., 


Naples and Sicily under the Bourbons. 

“The author’s account of the country is one of the freshest and 
most eutertaining we have ever read. It is replete with anecdote 
and sparkling wit. It is a capital book for the seaside, for it is 
more engrossing than most novels.”—Bell’s Messenger. 


THE MOST POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


IN CIRCULATION AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


New Nobility, By Beyepicr Wuirery. 


“A novel of society—the ancient and aristocratic rich, the 
ancient and aristocratic needy, and les morceaux riches—the last 
furnishing the fun, the second the pathos, and the first the fashion.”’ 
—Morning Pest. 


Playing on the Brink. By J. F. Corkray, Author of 
“ East and West.” 


Sir Cyrus of Stonycleft. By Mrs. Woop. 2nd Edition. 
‘« Contains marks of talent and flashes of interest.” — Atheneum. 


“It exhibits great powerand admirable delineation of character.” 
—Brighton Examiner. 


Which will Triumph? By A. Le Goyr. 
“The aim of this novel is to give the + triumph’ to all that is 
great and good.” —Athenaum. 


Lost at the Winning Post. 'I'wo Vols. 

The Pettyshams: A Tale of Ivywater. 

The Little Rift. Dedicated to Lady Emity Frramavrice. 
The Chefford People. ‘Two Vols. 

Lilian’s Inheritance. By Mrs. W. Murray. 

The Dawn and the Object. By Mrs. Davenrort. 
The Master of Wingbourne, Two Vols. 

The Turn of the Tide, ‘Iwo Vols. 
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A MANUAL FOR COMPOSERS, &c. No. 8.—Plun of a Brass Band Score. 


(Continued from p, 497). 


Soprano 


1 
No. 2.—Plan of a Full Military Band Score. in ED. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
The five extra performances at ‘‘ reduced prices,” which began 
on Monday with Don Giovanni, came to an end on Saturday, 
‘with the Troratore. Cherubini’s Medea was given on Tuesday, 
the Traviata on Wednesday, an act from Martha, with the whole 
of Norma, on Thursday. The theatre has been crowded night 
after night; and, although a new entrance was made into the pit 
by abolishing the central private box, numbers of amateurs, sooner 
than be denied the privilege altogether, were on almost every 
occasion content to hear, without seeing, the performance from the 
lobbies. That the ever-increasing popularity of Mdlle. Christine 
Nilsson, the rising star at Her Majesty’s Theatre, had no little 
influence in attracting the crowds which, evening after evening, 
besieged the doors, is undoubted; but, on the other hand, the 

rformances were just as uniformly good as though there had 
om no question whatever of reduced prices. On Saturday night 
the audience, in spite of the discomfort inseparable from over- 
crowding, were uncommonly enthusiastic. esides applauding, 
more or less clamorously, each successive piece, they compelled 
Mr. Santley to repeat ‘Il balen del suo sorriso”—a singularly 
amiable effusion to come from the lips of so unscrupulous a villain 
as the Conte di Luna; Signor Mongini was equally forced to 
repeat ‘‘ Ah! si ben mio”—a mild prelude to the fiery ‘‘ Di quella 

ira ;” and asimilar tax was levied on the ‘ Miserere” of the 

rison-scene, in which the chorus shared the honours with the 
same gentleman and Malle. Tietjens. Madame Demeric-Lablache 
played Azucena, Signor Bossi, Ferrando ; there were more ‘ calls” 
for the principal singers than we can easily remember, and after 
the opera the National Anthem was performed, Mdlle. Tietjens 
singing the solos with the emphatic expression to which she has 
accustomed her hearers on such occasions. 

Referring to the prospectus, we find that, while subscribers have 
had little reason to complain that the attractions, especially in the 
latter half of the season, were not sufficiently varied, two or thrfee 
important pledges have remained unfulfilled. In the list ‘of 


“ absolute first ladies” occurs the name of Mdlle. Ubrich, from the 
opera at Hanover, an accomplished singer, as was proved last year, 


at the Philharmonic Concerts and elsewhere; while, further on, 
we meet with that of Mdlle. Ima de Murska, who, in 1865, 
rendered much the same service to Her ae Theatre as was 
this year rendered by Mdlle. Christine Nilsson—stemming the 
tide of ill-fortune and bringing the season to a prosperous close. 
Of what operas the public may have been deprived through the 
non-appearance of Mdlle. Ubrich we are unable to guess, inasmuch 
as her name is not mentioned in any of the full ‘“‘ casts” set forth 
in the preliminary document referred to ; but the defalcation of 
that very general favourite, Mdlle. de Murska, robbed them of 
several that were positively promised, and among others of 
Rossini’s long-shelved Donna del Lago, M. Gounod’s Mirella, 
Meyerbeer’s Dinorah, and Bellini’s Sonnambula. The Sonnambula 
was cheerfully dispensed with, having been terribly hackneyed of 
late years ; but one or all of the first three would have found a 
hearty and unanimous welcome. In another part, for which 
Madlle. de Murska was put down—Donna Elvira—she was replaced 
by Malle. Nilsson, and no one complained. Then—to pursue the 
critical vein—Rossini’s Guillaume Tell, with the restoration of the 
great scene of the Storm and death of Gessler, and new scenery by 
Mr. ‘Telbin, a revival of Spontini’s Vestale, which would be a 
curiosity if nothing else, and Rossini’s Semiramide were all 
promised ; but not one was actually produced. Lastly—and this 
in mere protest—Mr. Mapleson has of recent years distinguished 
every season by the revival of some undeservedly neglected master- 
work—as honourable instances of which may be specified Oberon, 
Der Freischiitz, Fidelio, Il Flauto Magico, Medea (Cherubini’s), 
Il Seraglio, Le Nozze di Figarv, and Iphigenia in Tauris. The 
season just terminated has not been marked by one revival of the 
kind; nor has there been asingle performance of Mozart’s Seraglio, 
or of Gluck’s Iphigenia, both of which last year won golden 
opinions for the theatre; while the solitary representation of 
Cherubini’s sublime Medea was postponed until the very end, and 
played during the series of ‘‘extra performances at reduced 
prices.” Her Majesty's Theatre has earned a reputation for 
classical revivals which is worth maintaining, and which, with a 
classical singer like Mdille. ‘lietjens, a painter like Mr. Telbin, a 
chorus unsurpassed in Europe, and a fine orchestra with such a 





chief as the indefatigable Signor Arditi to direct it, there can be 
little difficulty in maintaining. But the classical works should 
be given earlier in the season, before ‘‘ Fashion” takes the lead, 
and ‘ Una voce” for the first lady, or ‘“‘ Il Balen” for the first 
baritone, is held higher in esteem than the finest overture, con- 
certed piece, or finale, in existence. 

The theatre opened on Saturday, April 27th, with Le Nozze di 
Figaro, which had been revived with marked success late in the 
previous year. The parts of the Count and Counteas could not 
possibly have been better filled than by Mr Santley and Mdlle. 
Tietjens ; while a more sprightly Susanna than Mdile. Sinico, or a 
more bustling Figaro than Signor Gassier might in vain be sought 
for. Madame Demeric Lablache, who, being a contralto, was 
unable to sing the music of Cherubino as it should be sung, scarcely 
made amends for this deficiency by over-acting the character. 
But Madame Trebelli-Bettini had not arrived; and though she, 
being also a contralto, transposes the songs, she sings them with an 
expression so unaffected that they charm almost as much as if they 
were sung in Mozart’s own keys. Nevertheless, the season could 
hardly have begun more brilliantly than with this, on the whole, 
very excellent performance of one of the greatest masterpieces of 
the greatest of dramatic composers. The revival of one of Signor 
Verdi’s earlier works—J Lombardi alla prima Crociata (his fourth 
opera)—which had not been heard since 1850, merely served to 
show that, with regard to it, the interval of 16 years might have 
been indefinitely extended and nothing lost. All the pains be- 
stowed upon its preparation amounted to labour in vain ; and all 
the talent engaged in its performance was talent misapplied. The 
opera was at once recognized as worthless and effete. We pitied 
the singers,—Mdlle. Tietjens, Mr Hohler (afterwards Signor Mon- 
gini), Signors Tasca and Gassier, Mr. Santley, &c.,—whose zealous 
efforts were worthy a better cause; and we pitied Signor Arditi, 
his chorus, and orchestra, whose strenuous exertions were simply to 
no purpose. Take away the tenor air, ‘‘ La mia letizia,” which a 
century hence, when Verdi is forgotten, may still exist, as a 
national melody (source mg and what remains to J Lom- 
bardi? Absolutely nothing. To this revival succeeded the 
Huguenots, in which one of Mr. Mapleson’s new singers, Mdlle. 
Martelli, appeared as Urbain, only to disappear and be no more 
heard of. Again we have to remark that Madame Trebelli-Bettini 
had not yet arrived, remembering, at the same time, that Meyer- 
beer originally composed the music of his page for a soprano 
voice, just as Mozart did his. Signor Mongini also not having 
arrived, we had a mediocre Raoul in Signor ‘Tasca, whose voice is 
his sole recommendation. Of Mdlles. Tietjens and Sinico, Mr. 
Santley, Signor Gassier, Herr Rokitansky, and the rest, we need 
say nothing. To warrant a new criticism on a performance of the 
Huguenots, every part in the opera should be assigned toa new 
singer. Nevertheless, a kind of fresh sensation was produced by 
the execution of the Soldiers’ chorus, ‘‘ Rataplan "—thanks to the 
young and robust voices which Mr. Mapleson has been able to 
collect from all parts of the Continent. Nil mortalibus arduum 
est ; even a body of choristers may be found for the seeking. ‘True 
they have to learn the repertory of the theatre to which they 
become attached ; but that, after all, is but a question of time, 
and of labour in proportion. Signor Mongini arrived for the 
fourth performance of / Lombardi; but as his splendid voice, owing 
to recent indisposition, was by no means in its normal condition of 
vigour, the part of Oronte should not have been taken from Mr. 
Hohler, who had sustained it creditably three times in suecession— 
thereby rendering one of those solid services to the theatre not 
often willingly rendered by singers aiming at the highest honours. 
To the first performance of the eternal Zrovatore, with Malle. 
Tietjens and Mr. Santley in their accustomed parts, we only refer 
in consequence of its having been the occasion of bringing forward, 
in Mdlle. Eracleo, another new contralto, who, as Azucena, in 
spite of overpowering nervousness, exhibited a pleasing voice, 
combined with an extremely prepossessing manner, and further, 
because Signor Mongini, having regained full ion of his 
magnificent means, the declamatory music of Manrico was never 
more magnificently declaimed. Nor is it requisite to say more 
about Ler Freischiitz than that the masterpiece of Weber was pro- 
duced immediately afterwards with Signor ‘Tasca in the part of 
Max, who again showed that to a fine voice is of little con- 
sequence uuless accompanied with the knowledge of how to use it, 
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and that, for reasons unexplained, Signor Gassier replaced Mr. 
Santley as — Mdlles. Tietjens and Sinico were, as usual, 
the Agatha and An 
unaccustomed weight, with his noble voice and correct’ enuncia- 
tion, to the subordinate part of the Hermit. The revival of Otto 
Nicolai’s Falstaf, which had created so favourable an impression in 
1864, was y attended with the anticipated results. There 
were some changes in the caste. For example: —Mr. Hohler 
played Fenton in place of Signor Giuglini, now no more; Mdlle. 
Sinico played Ann Page, in lieu of Mdlle. Vitali; Madame 
Demeric-Lablache took Mrs. Page, formerly represented by Mdlle. 
Bettelheim ; and Herr Rokitansky was Falstaff, vice M. Marcello 
Junca. On the whole, it must be allowed, the changes were not 
advantageous, except in the instance of Ann Page, which was in- 
contestably for the better. But such considerations apart, the 
truth is that Nicolai’s music, though everywhere smooth, correct, 
and in its way characteristically appropriate, is destitute of fancy 
and originality. Nothing more un-Shaksperian could be 
imagined. And thus, despite the genuine comedy of Mdlle. 
Tietjens, as Mrs. Ford, the not less genuine singing of Mr. 
Santley, as Mr. Ford, and the perfect manner in which the cha- 
racter of Mr. Page, Master Slender, and Dr. Caius, were repre- 
sented by Signor Gassier, Mr. C. Lyall (a real acquisition to the 
company), and Signor Bossi—to say nothing of the picturesque 
scenery of Mr. Telbin, and the remarkable efficiency of orchestra 
and chorus—Falstaff fell dead, and is not likely to revive until an 
actor, a8 well as singer, can be discovered able to give something 
like reality to the personage of the inimitably corpulent knight. 
Such was by no means M. Junca; and such even still less is Herr 
Rokitansky. 
Lucrezia Borgia brought forward a new tragic soprano, in Mdlle. 
Giacconi, who merely obtained a success of tolerance. The 
occasion, however, was also that of the first appearance of Madame 
Trebelli- Bettini, who, foremost among living contraltos, is now, in the 
part of Maffeo Orsini, to which Alboni was first to give the con- 
spicuous prominence it has ever since assumed, without a 
competitor. Signor Mongini was Gennaro, hardly a character 
well suited to him ; and Signor Gassier, Duke Alphonso. In sub- 
sequent representations of the Huguenots Madame Trebelli again 
took possession of Urbain, a part which she has long since made 
her own, and thus materially enhanced the general effect. Signor 
Mongini, moreover, was the Raoul de Nangis (vice Signor 
Tasca), and Meyerbeer's splendid historical opera was thenceforth 
listened to with unqualified satisfaction. About Weber's Oberon, 
which came next in order—with Mdlle. Tietjens as Reiza (or Rezia, 
whichever may be the correct orthography), Signor Mongini as 
Sir Huon, Madame Trebelli as Fatima, Signor Bettini as Oberon, 
Mr. Santley as Sherasmin, Madame Demeric-Lablache as Puck, 
Malle. Baumeister as the Mermaid, and Signor Gassier as Babekan 
—we have not a word to offer beyond one of general commenda- 
tion, justly due to a generally fine performance, a performance 
which as much as that of any of the classical revivals has redounded 
to the credit of Signor Arditi. A sentence must record that the 
ra next produced was Lucia di Lammermoor—with Malle. 
Sinico, Mr. Hohler, and Signor Gassier, as Lucia, Edgardo, and 
Enrico. The versatility of Mdlle. Sinico is a phenomenon. Up 
to this period ‘+ business,” to employ the conventional phrase, had 
been anything rather than flourishing. While everything was 
applauded and many things were deservedly well spoken of, nothing 
succeeded in achieving that which is indispensable to the successful 
rr on of a theatrical speculation. Nothing brought money 
to the house. Gloomy, indeed, were the forebodings, when, sud- 
denly there came forward another new singer, whose name had cer- 
tainly been bruited in musical circles here, but, for the most part, 
only as that of a subsidiary star at the Paris Théatre Lyrique, 
where Madame Miolan Carvalho shines serenely omnipotent. 
Some one, fresh from Paris, would relate how he had heard a young 
Swede, called Christine Nilsson, sing the music of:the Queen of 
Night, in M. Carvalho’s new arrangement of Mozart's Magic Flute, 
as he had never heard it sung before. Some one else would tell 
how he had seen the same young Swede in a French adaptation of 
Verdi's Traviata; while a third had witnessed, with no less satis- 
faction, her performance of Lady Henriette, in Flotow’s Martha. 


na; Signor Foli, the American bass, giving 


London unnoticed and unknown. Meanwhile, however, the co- 
> rans of Mdlle. Nilsson had already been secured for Her 

ajesty’s Theatre by Mr. Jarrett, the director's most able, 
zealous and diligent officer; and on the i0th of June last, she 
made her first appearance—with what success we all remember— 
as Violetta, in the Traviata. We have no intention at present to 
enter into a new discussion about the artistic claims to con- 
sideration of Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, who took operatic London 
by storm on the evening of her début, and has maintained her hold 
on the public ever since, in successive performances of Violetta, 
Margaret (Faust—her second part), Martha, Donna Elvira, and, 
last not least, Astrafiamante, ‘‘ Queen of Night.” ‘That from the 
evening of her appearance things took a different turn at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, and that a season which threatened ominously 
has ended brilliantly, chiefly through the attraction of this new- 
comer, are facts too generally known to be insisted on. Whether 
the renown already won by Mdile. Nilsson will increase with the 
widening of her repertory, time alone can decide. Meanwhile we 
may proceed with what little remains to be added to our general 
survey of the season. 

With Mdlle. Nilsson in the Traviata were associated Signor 
Mongini, Signor Gardoni, and still later in the season Mr. Hohler, 
as Alfredo; Signor Pandolfini, a new comer, who has come too 
late, and Mr. Santley, at various periods, as the elder Germont ; 
Mdlle. Baumeister, Signors Bossi and Foli in the other characters. 
In Faust her partners were Signors Gardoni, an admirable Faust ; 
Signor Pandolfini, a ludicrous caricature of Mephistopheles ; and 
Mr. Santley, the best Valentine on the stage. In Martha she was 
supported by Signor Mongini as Lionel, Mr. Santley as Plumket, 
and Madame ‘rebelli-Bettini as Nancy—about as efficient a 
distribution of characters as could be desired. Of Don Giovanni, 
with the admirable new scenery by Mr. Telbin, we have so 
recently spoken that not another word is required. Enough that 
Malle. N tion's impersonation of Elvira gains with each perform- 
ance, and, in spite of the occasional liberties she takes with 
“‘ time,” is on the whole the most original and fascinating that has 
been witnessed by the present generation of play-goers. About 
the few representations of Beethoven’s Fidelio—with Mdlle. Tiet- 
jens still a Leonora without peer, Mr. Santley as Pizarro, Herr 
Rokitansky as Rocco, Mdlle. Sinico as Marcellina, Mr. Hohler as 
Jaquino, and Signor Tasca, happily afterwards replaced by Signor 
Gardoni, as Florestan—we shall not say one word; nor have we 
anything to add to the detailed account so recently given in these 
columns of the production, for the first time in England, of 
Signor Verdi's last opera but one, La Forza del Destino, the 
general performance of which was not only creditable to the chief 
gg Aine ge Tietjens and Baumeister, Madame Trebelli, 

err Rokitansky, Messrs. Hohler and Santley, Signors Gassier, 
Foli, Bossi, and Mongini, but to Mr. Telbin, the “scenic artist,” 
Signor Deserti, the stage manager, Signor Arditi, his chorus, his 
orchestra, and all concerned. Whether the Forza del Destino will 
live is, we think, open to question; but that every chance was 
afforded it at Her Majesty's Theatre it is only simple justice 
to admit. Jl Flauto Magico, perhaps, notwithstanding its 
mystic libretto, the most enchanting of the operas of Mozart, 
must always be welcome, with such a Tamino as Signor Gar- 
doni, such a superlatively musical Papageno as Mr. Santley, 
such a deep-toned Sarastro as Herr Rokitansky, a Monostatos 
so full of genuine humour as Mr. C. Lyall, a ‘First Priest” 
like Signor Foli, and a Pamina like Mdlle. Tietjens—the first 
who has represented the true German Pamina on the Anglo- 
Italian boards. And when we add that, in the great airs of the 
Queen of Night, although she slightly alters the first and transposes 
the second a whole tone lower, Mdile. Nilsson fully justifies 
the raptures of her Parisian encomiasts, the interest excited by 
Il Flauto Magico, in all other respects well cared for, may readily be 
understood. 


The one performance of Cherubini’s Medea, though unac- 
countably postponed to the last moment, was, to musicians, the 
most welcome of the season. The music of this opera a to 
nothing in art, and fully justifies Beethoven's opinion of Cheru- 
bini’s pre-eminence as a dramatic composer. But into this 
subject we have entered already more than once. All we need say 
now is that the one performance of Medea was the finest yet heard 





But little attention was paid at the time to these flying reports ; 
and last year the immeliate subject of them ver a ly in 


at Her Majesty's Theatre. Malle. Tietjens has only to appear as 
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the Colchian Priestess to show herself in a certain, and that the 
loftiest, department of the lyric drama, not merely unsurpassed, 
but unapproached. Never was she grander than on this occasion. 
She had now, moreover, to consort with her a very different kind 
of Jason from the Jason of 1865 and 1866. All that Signor 
Mongini has done since his first appearance among us (in 1859) is 
as nuthing compared with his noble and thoroughly artistic per- 
formance as Medea’s fickle husband. It was perfect from 
beginning to end. Not only was the music admirably sung, but 
the character was represented with true dramatic power. That 
Signor Mongini had never seen Medea (and Cherubini, also was 
an Italian !) till made acquainted with it in England this season, 
though not very creditable to his research, at least shows him 
possessed of a facility of study beyond the common, and of a 
quickness really remarkable in accommodating himself to a 
style of music altogether foreign to his habits. Let him have 
the full credit which is his due. The Creonte of Mr. Santley and 
the Neris of Mdlle. Sinico are, we need hardly add, performances 
beyond reproach. Besides these, however, we have now, in the 
Dirce of Mdlle. Baumeister, for the first time, a Dirce able 
successfully to grapple with the very trying air assigned in the 
opening scene to that comparatively subordinate character. The 
chorus and orchestra, in their execution of the parts allotted to 
them in this richly varied and magnificent score, were beyond 
praise; and, indeed, if the reward of merit was ever fairly earned 
by a conductor, it is by Signor Arditi, for the manner in which he 
has prepared for public performance the grandest work of one of 
the most illustrious of his compatriots—the man whom Robert 
Schumann, somewhat wildly, but not altogether without a 
glimmering of meaning, likened to Dante. 
—— 
MUSIC AT VIENNA. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

Madame Pauli-Markowics brought her engagement to a close at 
the Imperial Operahouse by appearing as Catharina in L’ Etoile du 
Nord, Germanice: Der Nordstern, in which she was much ap- 
plauded. Another lady, Mdme. Pelli Sikora, from Breslau, sang, 
the following evening, the part of Elvira in Verdi’s Ernani, but 
with quite a different result. She is good-looking, and that is all. 
She possesses neither voice, vocal training, nor histrionic power.— 
The Hellmesberger affair with the Conservatory has reached its 
climax, and will, probably, be attended with future benefit to the 
Institution. Owing to the tact of three of the directors, Prince 
Czartoryski, Herren Dumba and Tiirk, Herr Hellmesberger will 
still continue artistic director of the Conservatory, of course on the 
understanding that Herr Dessoff continues professor of composition. 


—Mdme. Scherbarth-Fliess has appeared successfully in Suppé’s | 


Schéne Galathea, and Offenbach’s Schwdtzerin von Saragossa, at 
the Carltheater.—During his stay in the East, Professor Sulzer, 
the composer of Johanna von Neapel, enjoyed the rare privilege of 
playing before Abdul Aziz. He was advised to select, on the oc- 
casion, one of the Sultan’s compositions. At length, amid great 
ceremony, the concert began. ‘The programme comprised several 
non-sultanic works. Abdul Aziz felt highly pleased when the turn 
of his own composition—consisting of a few simple bars—arrived. 
But his features soon grew clouded, and he informed his suite that 
the composer, who, in accordance with orders received, wore an 
orthodox turban as he sat at the piano, had begun the production 
altogether incorrectly. The explanation was this: Professor 
Sulzer, thinking to play the Sultan a compliment, had used the 
Sultan’s composition as a motive for some lively variations. It 
appears this little piece of musical attention was not particularly 
to the taste of the Grand Turk. 





Tae Moray Minsrrets Puorocrapnep.—The Moray Amateur 
Minstrels have been recently photographed for an album colection by 
Mr. Barrable of 244, Regent Street, in most admirable style, from the 
leader, the Hon. Seymour Egerton, down to the drummer of the band, 
Colonel de Bathe. We witnessed with much pleasure, on Monday last, 
the ascent of that distinguished double bass performer, His Grace of 
Leinster, Ireland’s only Duke (the president of the Moray Minstrels), 
to Mr Barrable’s etheriel atélier, tripping along ‘as brisk as a bee, and 
light as a fairy,” though over eighty summers have graced his respected 
brow. The likeness of His Grace is first rate, and will be sought for with 
avidity by his many admirers both in England and the sister we It 
being the only photograph, we believe, that he ever sat for ‘makes 
it doubly interesting. —B. B. 


MUSIC AT WEIMAR. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


The operatic season is over, and the artists are reposing from 
their labours. The holidays of the orchestra, however, have not 
been of long duration, for the members of that body were ordered 
to co-operate at the Meininger Musical Festival, and they have, 
also, to perform at the Wartburg Jubilee, when the Abbé Franz 
Liszt’s Elisabeth will be executed, under the personal direction of 
the composer.—The only novelty in the way of opera lately was 
M. Aimé Maillart’s romantic opera of Lara. It was not par- 
ticularly successful, and is not likely to hold a permanent place in 
the repertory.—There were grand doings, on the 2nd June, to 
celebrate the ‘‘ Golden Jubilee,” as it is termed, of Professor 
Johann Gottlob Tépfer’s official career. This celebrated writer on 
the theory of the organ, and famous organist, was born on the 
4th December, 1791, at Niederrosla, near Weimar. The King of 
Prussia, Wilhelm I. conferred upon him the Order of the Crown ; 
Queen Augusta of Prussia, a former pupil of his, made a valuable 
present to the Tépfer-Fund, established for assisting poor and 
talented Seminarists in Weimar and Eisenach to pursue their 
studies on the organ; the Grand-Duchess Sophie of Weimar 
consented to become the patroness of the Fund, and promised a 
considerable yearly addition to it ; his Royal Highness the Grand- 
Duke, Carl Alexander, presented with his own hand the Knight's 
Cross, first division, of the Weimar Order of the Falcon to the 
respected hero of the Festival; the corporation of Weimar pre- 
sented him with the freedom of their city ; the church-authorities 
raised his salary as organist; and the University of Jena bestowed 
the honorary diploma of Doctor on him for his having been the 
first to propound a scientific theory on organ-building. The 
various teachers in the Duchy offered him a magnificent Album, 
containing an account of all the principal forms of the organ. 
They made hira, also, a valuable present. Herr Kiihn, a book- 
seller, gave him a similar work, only of smaller dimensions. At 
the ceremony in the Seminary, Herr Mohnhaupt delivered a most 
successful speech in honour of the veteran musician, while the 
teachers and pupils offered him a number of handsome presents. 
Ata grand repast that took place afterwards, Herr Tépfer was 
almost overwhelmed by an avalanche of complimentary toasts. 
The proceedings were brought to a close, the next day, by a grand 
concert of sacred music, under the direction of Herr Miiller-Har- 
tung. It was expected that Herr Tépfer would have delighted 
his hearers by extemporizing, for he is noted as an extempore per- 
former, but contented himself with playing the organ part in his 
cantata, Die Orgelweihe. The choruses were brilliantly sung by 
the members of the Singacademie, who gave, also, Liszt's “* Vate- 
runser,” and Christopher Buch’s Motet, ‘“ Ich lasse dich nicht.’ 
The solos were confided to Mad. Wettig-Weissenborn, Dr. Dit- 
tenberger, Herren Zech and Thiene. ‘The last-named gentleman 
sang, moreover, Mendelssohn’s air, ‘‘So ihr mich von Herzen 
sucht.” The organ part in Liszt’s “‘ Vaterunser,” as well as in 
the immortal “ Hallelujah” from Handel’s Messiah, which Herr 
Tépfer had arranged for a chorus of male voices and concertante 
organ, was played by Herr Gottschalg, who performed, in addition, 
Herr ‘Tipfer’s most difficult organ composition, an unpublished 
Concert Fantasia on the choral, “‘ Mache dich, mein Qeist, bereit.’ 
Herr Werner, another pupil of Herr Tépfer’s, performed the Con- 
cert-Fantasia, highly interesting from a contrapuntal point of 
view, ‘‘ Was mein Gott will g’scheh allzeit.” 





Municu.—The long-pending question concerning the School of 
Music is at length decided. The King has sanctioned the foundation 
ot such an institution, with a grant for the present from the Royal 
privy purse. It isto be under the management of the Royal Intendancy 
of Music, and the artistic direction is to be confided to Dr. Hans von 
Biilow. At some future period the school may be declared a State 
Establishment. 

Daespen.—Herr Friedrich Gratzmacher, first violoncellist at the 
Royal Operahouse, has been decorated by the Grand-Duke of Hesse 
with the Gold Medal of Merit for Art and Science—On the 2nd ult., 
Madame Krebs-Michalesi sang the part of Fides for the 100th time 
here, besides singing it twenty times elsewhere. No other singer m 
Germany has sung it so often.—Der Freischiitz will be pertcrmed—with 
new dresses, scenery, and decorations—for the 300th time in this capital 





on the 18th December, Weber’s birthday. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

This institution gave a public concert on Wednesday afternoon, 
the 24th ult., in the Queen’s Concert Rooms, which attracted a 
large assemblage of the friends and patrons of the establishment, 
the present students, former students, and professors, as well as the 
chief musical notabilities, at the time being in the metropolis. 
The solo and orchestral performers and chorus were composed of 

resent and former students, and professors connected with the 
institution. The vice-principal, Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, was the 
conductor, and M. Sainton the leader of the orchestra. The concert 
commenced with Mozart’s overture to J/ Flauto Magico, followed 
by the introduction and trios. The overture was well and effec- 
tively performed by the orchestra. The vocal parts were sung by 
the Misses Lanham, R. Jewell, Greenaway, Ryell, Willis, and 
Cooper, with Mr. Kelleher (scholar). The first movement of Dr. 
Bennett’s Pianoforte Concerto, in F minor, was executed by Mr. 
Townsend in a manner that must have gratified even the learned 
Doctor who was present, and who attentively listened to the per- 
formance. Mr. Townsend was loudly and deservedly applauded. 
Miss Christian (Westmoreland scholar) sang the last movement of 
Marcello’s Psalm viii, with the aria, ‘‘ O di che lode,” with much 
expression. Mendelssohn’s prelude and fugue in E minor, for the 
pianoforte, was played by Miss Buer (Potter scholar), and 
received most favourably. This young lady possesses very fluent 
execution. Miss Marion Severn, in an aria from Vaccaj’s long 
forgotten opera, Giulietta e Romeo, ** Ah, se tu dormi,” with harp 
obligato, well played by Mr. Cheshire, was much liked. The second 
and third movements of one of Mozart’s pianoforte concertos was 
attempted by Miss Kinkel and Miss Lester. Among the composi- 
tions contributed by the students was a sacred ballad in the modern 
style, by Mr. Doane, student. It received every justice from Miss R. 
Jewell, who gave it with unaffected expression and feeling. A 
movement from a pianoforte sonata by Mr. Shakespeare (King’s 
scholar) was played by the author ; as a composition it has many 

ints of interest, and holds out the the promise of future excel- 
ence, when experience and study have given the songee greater 
freedom of expressing his ideas. Another feature of the concert 
calls for peter. ne praise both to master and scholar—we allude 
to Mr. Hallett’s performance, on the clarionet, of Weber's concer- 
tino in C minor. Mr. Hallett is a pupil of Mr. Lazarus, and is 
not unlikely to walk in the footsteps of his celebrated master. 
His tone and execution are nearly all that can be desired, and his 
success was more than ordinary even where so much had been ex- 
pected. An overture, in C major, by Mr. Alywn (student), dis- 
played much talent and some originality. It iscleverly instrumented, 
and the young composer has evidently made Haydn his model in 
style and character. 

The second part of the concert consisted exclusively of Handel’s 
setting of Dryden’s Ode to St. Cecilia’s Day. This ode was 
written by Dryden for St. Cecilia's Day, November 22nd, 1687, 
and was set to music by an Italian composer, G. B. Draghi. 
Handel composed music for it in the autumn of 1739, which was 

formed for the first time on St. Cecilia’s Day in the same year. 

flozart added additional accompaniments to it, as he did also to 
the earlier work, Alexander's Feast. The Ode to St. Cecilia forms 
one of the four works of Handel, augmented in the instruments 
by Mozart in a similar manner for public performance, in fulfil- 
ment of a commission he received from a circle of noblemen at 
Vienna, among whom was Baron Swieten, and under whose 
auspices they were performed, viz. :—Acis\and Galatea (1786), 
The Messiah (1789), Alexander's Feast, and the Ode to St. Cecilia's 
Day (1790). The MS. score of this oce, in Mozart’s handwriting, 
is now in the Royal library at Berlin, and from that copy the 
orchestral arrangement, used on the present occasion, is derived, 
with such slight modification as seem to bring it more in ac- 
cordance with Handel’s original score at Buckingham Palace, and 
the copy in M. Schcelcher’s possession. The overture has all the 
characteristics of the great composer. The fugue in the Allegro 
was given with capital effect. ‘The following ladies particularly 
distinguished themselves:—Miss R. Jewell, Miss Ryell, Miss 
Lanham, and Miss De Chastelaine. The last named singer has a 
fine soprano voice, and was encored in the difficult air, ‘* As from 
the power of sacred lays,” with Mr. 'T. Harper’s trumpet obdiigato. 
The noble chorus which follows was also encored. Mr. Kelleher has 
& good capable tenor voice, which,.with attention and study, will 





enable him to take a high position. He sang with considerable 
skill, and received much applause. Mr. Aylward played the violon- 
cello obbligato to the air, ‘* What passion cannot music raise and 
quell ;” Mr. Svensden the flute obbligato to ‘* The soft complaining 
flute” ; and Mr. Westley Richards the organ obbligato to * But 
oh! what art can teach.” 

To conclude, the concert was one of the most successful given 
by the Academy for a longtime, and, I trust, the preliminary to 
many more of a similar character. At the conclusion of the con- 
cert the prize medals and prizes were distributed to the successful 
students as follows : — 


FemMALE DePARTMENT.—Silver medal, Miss Eleanor Sheppard ; 
bronze do., Miss Louisa Vokins; bronze do., Miss Linda Scates ; 
books, Miss Catherine Cullenford ; do., Miss Dowling. Honourable 
mention.— Misses Emma de Chastelaine, Rebecca Jewell, and Fanny 
Lanham. 

MALE DEPARTMENT.—Silver medal, Mr. Stephen Kemp ; bronze 
do., Mr. Maicolm Heywood; books, Mr. J. Jackson and Mr. 
Thomas Pettit. Honourable mention.—Messrs. William Alwyn, 
William Shakespeare, William Townsend, William Cover, Claudies 
Couldry, and Edward Wm. Wood. Basxt Bazook. 


—O-— 


TESTIMONIAL TO SIGNOR BEVIGNANI. 
(From an occasional Correspondent.) 

On Saturday last the 3rd inst., a magnificent testimonial was 
presented to Signor Bevignani in the committee room of Her Majesty’s 

heatre. Signor Mario, who had undertaken its presentation, was 
unavoidably absent, but, in a letter addressed to Mr. Mapleson, he 
begged this gentleman to act as his substitute on the occasion. All the 
principal artists, and the leading members of the band and chorus of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre were present. Mr. Mapleson said that it afforded 
him great pleasure in being deputed to perform such an agreeable 
office. The testimonial had been subscribed to by all the ladies and 
gentlemen present, thereby proving the sincere estimation in which 
Signor Bevignani was held by his colleagues. Mr. Mapleson added alsoa 
few words on his own behalf, by way of endorsement to the sentiments 
of the subscribers. During the last provincial tour of Mr. Mapleson’s 
Opera Company, Signor Bevignani undertook at the shortest notice 
the entire direction of the music in such large cities as Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Liverpool, Manchester, &c., &c., where the public attending the 
performances of Italian operas are exacting.and severe, and, although 
quite new to his arduous duties, he succeeded in bringing out eleven 
different operas of importance in as many consecutive nights with a 
completeness of ensemble which gave the greatest satisfaction to both 
artists and public, and which was duly commended at the time by the 
leading press of the above-named cities. Mr. Mapleson further added 
that this testimonial was in no way to be construed as any demonstra- 
tion against his friend Signor Arditi, but merely as a spontaneous tribute 
to genius. (Cheers.) Signor Bevignani replied (in French), with great 
emotion, to the effect that he felt quite overcome by this unexpected 
offering on the part of so many distinguished artists, that on all 
occasions he felt it incumbent on him to perfurm his duties to the best 
of his abilities, but that now, more than ever, he would strive to be 
worthy of the great compliment paid him. 

‘Lhe baton (which has been designed by the eminent firm of Messrs. 
Phillips, of Cockspur Street, and which is a magnificent specimen of 
artistic workmanship), is of ivory surmounted by.a gold and jewelled 
point. The base is of pure and massive gold, containing emblematic 
devices of music, surrounded by upwards of sixty rubies, with wreaths 
and lyres of green enamel, &c., &c. Together with the baton, an 
ivory scroll with the following illuminated inscription on parchment 
was presented to Signor Bevignani :—“ July, 1867. This testimonial, 
with a gold and jewelled ivory btéon, was presented to Signor Bevignani 
by Mdlle. Tietjens, Signor Mario and other principal artists, also by 
the Members of the Band and Chorus of Her Majesty's Theatre, as a 
mark of great admiration and esteem for the talent displayed, and the 
personal qualities evinced as Director of the Music during the opera 
and concert tour, 1866 and 1867.” 





Mrian.—Signor Giuseppe Zaffira has just translated into Italian the 
libretto of Le Lomino Noir, which will be represented next winter at 
Warsaw, with Mdlle. Artét in the principal female part. 

Maprip.—A lyrical trifle, entitled Apolo en Crisis, has been success- 
fully produced at the Circo de Paul. The libretto is by Don Emilio 
Betram, and the music by Don Lorenzo Carcar. 

Mataca.—The management of the Teatro del Principe Alfonso 
promises its subscribers a first-rate Italian operatic company for next 
season. 
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MADLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
(From the “ Saturday Review,” June 15.) 

Just twenty years ago a “star from the North” came to throw some 
rays of consoling light upon the, at that time, gloomy fortunes of Mr. 
Lumley. Opera-goersthought it was ‘all over” with the director and 
proprietor of Her Majesty's Theatre, and were about to chant his “ He- 
quiescat.” But on a certain 4th of May, Jenny Lind appeared, and in 
an instant matters changed. “One glance "—said Robert Schumann, 
in 1836, announcing the appearance of an unknown work by Schubert 
—“ one glance und die Welt glanzt wieder frisch.” With even 
more propriety might Mr. Lumley have uttered the same words in 
1847, after the first few notes had issued from the throat of the 
“ Swedish Nightingale,” whose triumph enabled him fora period not 
only to make head against the formidable opposition instituted that 
same year at Covent Garden, but to ruin the first speculators and put 
their successors to many a shift. 

Now in the present year, up to this moment, the fortunes of Her 

Majesty’s Theatre have looked anything but bright. ‘The old operas, 
even with Madlle. Tietjens as prima donna, have failed to “ draw.” One 
or two new singers, from whom more or less was expected, have 
afforded scant satisfaction, Signor Mongini, Mr. Santley, and Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini, the first with his magnificent voice, the others with 
their admirable singing, have been unable to stem the tide of ill-luck. 
The reproduction of Verdi's lugubrious 7 Lombardi only served to show 
that it had not been shelved without reason. The livelier Falstaff, 
which pleased so greatly three years since, and promised to become a 
stock piece in the repertory, was scarcely more fruitful. True, the cast 
of Nicolai’s opera was inferior to tnat of 1864, when Giuglini played 
Fenton, M. Marcello Junca Falstaff, and Madlle. Bettelheim Mrs. Page 
—parts now represented with far less efficiency by Mr. Tom Hohler, 
Herr Rokitansky, and Madame Demeric-Lablache. No matter what 
the cause, however, Falstaff did little for the theatre. The Huguenots 
itself appeared to have lost its charm; even Mozart's incomparable 
Figaro, strongly cast, was powerless for good; nothing in short would 
take. At the moment, too, when Madlle. Tietjens was about to show 
(to her honour) how much more at home she is in Beethoven’s Fidelio 
than in certain Italian Opera parts in which she so curiously delights 
to exhibit, a temporary loss of voice shut her out from the arena. 
Fidelio was postponed, and mattcrs looked wors: than ominous. One 
ray of hope was shed by the refulgent glare of Weber’s Oberon, 
which attracted an immense audience; but, owing it may be presumed 
to the indisposition of Madlle, Tietjens, an indisposition possibly aggra- 
vated by her zealous exertions on the night of that single performance, 
Oberon was not repeated. There was still a fine company; there was 
still Signor Arditi, with his orchestra, and still a chorus unmatched 
in Europe; but all was to little purpose. The old cloud again 
hung frowningly over Her Majesty’s Theatre, shrouding the future 
in darkness. Nothing would attract the public. Everybody went 
to hear Patti, or Lucca, at the Royal Italian Opera; while the 
venerable portals of the elder house were swinging on their hinges, 
apparently only to let in the wind, like the doors of Cenci’s sombre 
castle in Shelley’s tragedy —or at all events to admit privileged 
visitors, which, if not an equivalent for wind, is at best an equivalent 
for smoke. However, just as the crisis seemed inevitable, the 10th of 
June arrived, and with the 10th of June a complete reaction. A fair 
apparition, in the shape of another “ Swedish Nightingale,” turned 
every thing topsy turvy, as if by magic. Madlle. Christine Nilsson had 
been announced from the beginning in the prospectus, but very little 
attention was paid to the fact. Madlle. Ilma de Murska had also been 
announced in the prospectus, but no Madlle, Ilma de Murska made a 
sign. Tired out, nevertheless, with theold and worn routine, when the 
name of Madlle. Nilsson was seen advertised in the bills of the day, 
operatic London awoke; the habitual frequenters rushed to the box- 
office; the privileged visitors were scattered like chaff; there was no 
more Wind, no more smoke ; the cloud was dispersed, and on the event- 
ful evening the house was crammed to the roof by an audience for all 
the world like that which, so many years back, under similar circum- 
stances, had assembled to greet the original “Swedish Nightingale.” 
Christine Nilsson appeared, and though the opera was that naughty 
Traviata, it was all the same. She came, she sang, she conquered. 

The history of Madile. Nilsson, in so far as it concerns the public, 
may be briefly told. She came out not long since at the Théatre 
Lyrique in Paris, as the heroine in a French version of this same 7’ra- 
viata, and, as the representative of Violetta, obtained an undisputed 
success, although one of her most enthusiastic partisans (in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes) was compelled to say that “ ce rdle de courtisane est 
médiocrement en harmonie, ce semble, avec les qualités qui la distin- 
guent.” “ But”—adds Madlle. Nilsson’s panegyrist—“ le naturel et le 
comme il faut percent dans tout.” This, it must be admitted, was but 
equivocal praise, although no one who had wituessed the performance 
of Madile, Nilsson felt disposed to question the truth of it. It is not, 





however, to the 7raviata, nor to M. Flotow’s Martha, in which she also 
appeared as Lady Henriette, with signal success, that the interesting 
young Swede owes her Parisian reputation, but to a part, alike ina 
musical and dramatic sense, of a very different character from either. 
One of the various undertakings of M. Carvalho, manager of the 
Théitre Lyrique, who has for some time been in the habit of bringing 
out French versions of German operas (with which, by the way, no end 
of liberties are taken by hisadapters), was the production of Die Zauber- 
fléte, under the title of La Flite Enchaniée. The part of Astrafiam- 
mante, “ Queen of Night,” was entrusted to Madlle. Nilsson, and her 
execution of the two celebrated airs, unexampled for difficulty, showed 
her to be mistress of an exceptional range and power of voice which, 
strong as was the impression she had already created, took musical 
Paris by surprise. That the long run of Mozart's fantastic opera at the 
Théatre Lyrique was chiefly due to the singing of Madlle. Nilsson is 
undoubted. “Ce fut une révélation "—wrote an influential critic at the 
time—* cette voix splendide, virginale, juste, flexible, égale en ea rare 
étendue, modulant, trillant & des hauteurs inaceessibles.” Indeed, French 
amateurs, almost unanimously, hailed “ a phenomenon ;” and although 
we are not quite able to understand what “ modulant et trillant 4 des 
hauteurs inaccessiblee” may precisely signify, inasmuch as we never 
heard of modulating, or trilling, or performing any other feat, at 
heights that are “inaccessible,” we are quite prepared to share the 
enthusiasm of the critic whose flowery sentence we have quoted. 
Christine Nilsson became the talk of Paris; and the words applied by 
an Austrian dignitary to the celebrated Madame Lange, for whom 
Mozart composed the airs in question—“ Sie singt Sterne "—which the 
feuilletonistes treely translated “Les étoiles lui sortent de la bouche,” 
were as freely applied to her. The “ Queen of Night,” as exhibited 
under the features of ‘cette vierge du Nord,” became the rage; the 
Sun of Italy for a time looked pale before the Polar Star and the 
singing ofMadlle. Nilsson made even the music of Mozart popular with 
the pleasure-loving sons and daughters of Lutetia. 

It is only natural that a reputation so brilliant, although almost 
literally achieved in one night, and by a single performance—for it was 
the second and most difficult of Astrafiammante’s airs that made the 
“hit”—should have roused the attention of our English managers; 
and it was simply a question at which of our Italian Opera-houses 
Madlle. Nilsson should be offered the opportunity of revealing herself 
to London. With two young “absolute first ladies” ot the highest 
pretensions, Mr Gye thought probably he had enough on his hands ; 
and so the chance has fallen to Mr. Mapleson, who, in the uncertainty 
that seems to attend the proceedings of Madlle. Ilma de Murska, stood 
greatly in need of something of the kind. And now that she has come 
forth under his auspices he has as good cause as had Mr. Lumley him- 
self, twenty years ago, to exclaim with Schumann—* Ein Blick 
: und die Welt glinzt wieder frisch.” Madile. Nilsson has played 
twice, to houses crowded to the roof and is to play a third time this 
evening, happily in another opera. We wish she had made her début 
in any part but that of Dumas the younger’s phthisically sentimental 
heroine. She cannot, or at least does not, act the character; and no 
one will think the worse of her on that account, But to atone for the 
absence of a dramatic filling-up, she sings the music, which here and 
there contains some of the most melodious and touching that Signor 
Verdi has composed, in a nanner very little short of perfection. Madlle. 
Nilsson has many qualities to attract. Her appearance is greatly in her 
favour; and no sooner was she seen and recognized than a murmur, 
like a foreboding of success, went audibly through the house. Pale, 
fair-haired, a little above the medium height, slender in frame, com- 
posed and graceful in bearing, she had won gencral sympathy before 
she opened her lips. The first sentence Violctta has to utter, in her 
part of the drinking duet with Alfredo (“ Libiamo, libiamo”) con- 
firmed the good impression, and discovered a pure soprano, the mere 
freshness of whose tones would alone have exercised a charm, and at 
the same time not less bright and penetrating than youthful and 
unworn, As the opera proceeded, the exceptional attributes of this 
rare voice, as extended in compass as it is beautiful in quality, were one 
by one revealed; and the air and quick moveinent—cr, to apply a con- 
ventional term, the “ cabaletta”—which bring the opening act to an 
end, the first, in the minor key (‘ Ah, fors’é lui che 1’ anima”’), given 
with heartfelt expression, the last («Sempre libera”), in the more 
cheerful and animated major, with a finish, brilliancy, and character- 
istic individuality beyond praise, set the seal upon a triumph as genuine 
as it was undisputed. If music, “ regina sensuum,” as some philosophers 
hold, is the best remedy for melancholy—mentis medecina meste—one 
would imagine that so accomplished a mistress as Violetta here showed 
herself might be her own doctor and effect her own cure. The im- 

ression produced by this display was unequivocal, and Madlle, Nilsson 
already established her position in the opinion ofall who heard her 
asa singer of the first rank, 

We shall not attempt to follow the new comer ed step through 
the entire performance, because we feel convinced that she will find 
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more favourable opportunities for the exhibition, not merely of her 
natural gifts, but of her artistic acquirements, than are presented in 
any of La Traviata, which, we confess, in spite of the admirably 
dramatic and well-conducted finale to the second act, and a vast deal of 
pretty and elegant music, is an opera we should like to see banished 
now and for ever from the stage. Every character in the drama, with 
a single exception, is more or less contemptible ; while that single 
exception, the elder Germont, Alfredo’s father, is unhappily an un- 
mitigated bore. Madlle. Nilsson has been greatly lauded by one or 
two of ‘our contemporaries for dispensing with all the little bits of by- 
play which let us into the secret of Violetta’s incurable malady, and 
with other virtues of omission ; but this only means that she does not 
lay the character as the author intended it, as Madame Doche used to 
play it, in the French drama, and Madlle. Piccolomini, in the Italian 
operatic version ; 80 that we are half left'to believe that consumption 
has nothing to do with the matter, and that Violetta dies purely out of 
love, like “a maid forsaken and distraught.” The wisest resolution, 
in our opinion, that Madlle. Nilsson could possibly adopt would be to 
abandon such parts altogether and confine herself to a healthier reper- 
tory. 
Th conclusion, let us not be over sanguine. Madlle. Nilsson has been 
compared with Jenny Lind. They are both Swedes, no doubt; 
but it is necessary'to bear in mind that Jenny Lind’s range of charac- 
ters was varied and extensive—Italian, German, and F rench opera 
being equally within her grasp. Should Madile. Nilsson prove equally 
versatile, it will be well for the art she professes, and even now, it must 
be admitted, adorns. Time, however, alone can show. ‘T'he high 
estimate of her capacity entertained abroad may be gathered from the 
fact that she is engaged at the Grand A som in Paris to play the part of 
Ophelia in M. Ambroise Thomas’s forthcoming opera of Hamlet. We 
can much more readily picture to ourselves an ideal Ophelia in Madlle. 
Nilsson than a musical Hamlet from M. Thomas; but the distinction 
conferred thus early on the young artist is none the less. On the other 
hand, one thing is pretty certain—Madame Miolan Carvalho will be 
lad to see her most formidable rival removed from the Théatre 

yrique to another establishment. 

Meanwhile Madlle. Nilsson’s second part in London is Margaret, in 
Faust, She, too, was “ unfortunate ””—but with a difference. 


—o——— 


GREGORIANS VERSUS ANGLICANS.* 

Srs,—Your calm and kindly waving of the olive branch between the 
partisans of our two great chant styles makes me long for your 
permission to add to the words of peace. 

I desire to be as “coldly philosophic” as yourself, and so shall try 
and raise me up aloft above the jarring likes and dislikes of this lower 
world. AsI look down from my height I see a strange sight: I see a 
large and widely extended body of earnest priests, who persist in hold- 
ing with passionate ve ga a style of musical utterance pronounced 
by musicians in general offensive to the trained ear, and at variance 
with the laws ot melodic progression. How shall we account for this? 
“Oh,” says Mr. A., ‘itis only because they are Romish.” “ Why, my 
good friend, you have unfortunately stumbled across a fact that only 
increases the strangeness of our present position—namely, that not only 
do these musician-condemned tones find advocates now, but that, 
instead of dying out before the progress of art as they ought to have 
done, they have not lacked advocates for centuries past.” Then says 
Mr. B., “ It is simply party feeling that keeps them alive.’ Well, no 
doubt, party feeling must do something towards swelling the number 
of the Gregorian’s advocates; but this is not allowing much after all; 
for in these threadbare days of second-hand thought, when “ So-and-So 
does or says so-and-so,” is the grand argument of half the world, what 
custom or opinion is there whe advocates are not increased by party 
feeling? And be it remembered that even parties act for purposes; 
following implies leading, and no leader would clog a movement by 
tying round its neck things reasynless and indefensible. 

So here we are again at same question—Why should earnest 
priests advocate a form of musica utterance, in the very teeth of musi- 
cians’ denunciation? Let us see if we can help to hit across a reason 
for them. We may begin, however, by the suggestion that we must 
look for our reason not altogethr upon musical ground. If it be not 
too much of the argumentum ad lominem to be courteous, we will refer 
to the general musical tastes of the Gregorian advocate himself, in proof 
that something besides music as music must help him to his partiality. 
Doubtless some of our younger misicians of name and note seem to 
have acquired a relish for the queergrim old cries: just as the salt olive 
is grateful to the wine-palled palate,there is often a strange fascination 
to quick and lively minds in the odi and out-of-the-way. Even the 
mind of a Benedict was not proof aganst this fascination, if the story he 
true that The Lily of Killarnyy wa the result of the catchingness 


* From the Church Choirmaser and Organist, Aug. 1. 








of a weird Irish “‘ howl.” But we may leave these abnormal likings ot 
musicians out of the question, and plainly assert that the vearnings for 
“Pilgrim of the night” hymn-tunes and “See our oars” part-songs, 
so generally prevalent among the advocates of the Gregorian, clearly 
prove that their love for the old chant comes not of deep musical 
susceptibilities. From what, then, comes it? Even from this—a feel- 
ing that, in their judgment, it can carry the sacred words intrusted to 
it more positively, more directly, more intensely, than can its more 
musically correct rival. 

Now a word or two in explanation. This must we consider, that 
sounds which are vehicles of thought to the mind of man rise in almost 
insensible steps from mere words to music’s thousand-hued suggestions 
in the chords of a symphony. The dry words of commen talk slide into 
the orator’s fuller and less rapidly varying tones; these, into the still 
more equable tone of delivery of epic poetry. Throw out the delicate 
terminal inflexious of speech, and we reach the monotone; add change 
of tone in melodic progression, and we have recitative ; measure it—we 
have the air. Small step to tint it with the hues of instrumental 
accompaniment. The ancients did as much for their oratory. Why 
not accompany with one or more separate airs? there is harmony. Let 
the other airs move in imitation ; so we get to the vocal fugue, and ot 
necessity the words begin to go so across, that the thought-suggested 
power of the piece depends more on the music than the words; in fact, 
we may discard the words altogether in the effect, and look on the 
voices as instruments, If one, why not other instruments ?—so we get 
to instrumental music—culminating in the sonl-moving symphony. 
Now, as we go on in this succession, we gradually change from the 
language of the mere speaker to the language of the musician. Step 
by step the sounds grow less intelligible to the mere speaker, as they 
gradually lose the elements of speech proper, while at the same time 
the tsa more moving to the musician, as they gradually assume the 
varied attributes of music. Now, must we not expect that there will 
be some point between the two extremes, where the speaker will look 
for more of speech and the musician more of music, for the most intel- 
ligent utterance of that duplex vehicle of thought-song? Where shall 
we look for more likely ground of debate between the priest—by train- 
ing, alas! only a speaker—and the Church musician, than in the best 
kind of song to which shall be sung the unmeasured verses of the book 
of God’s Word called par excellence ‘‘ The Psalms?” Is it ible that, 
after all, the very faults of the Gregorian, as alleged by the musician, 
give it its special charm to the speaker—that its bad musical grammar 
gives it a smack of oratory, so that while its intervals and baldness 
offend the musician’s ear, the trained speaker, with’no such ear to 
offend, can use it asa hearty, full-mouthed vehicle of utterance? Now, it 
would be a great step towards a mutual understanding if the advocate 
for the Gregorian would fairly analyze his liking for his favourite, and 
if it should be this supposed declamatory power that has won his affec- 
tion, plainly acknowledge the fact to himself and openly awow it to 
others. Not, indeed, that the step would be in the direction of the 
disuse of either Gregorians or Anglicans, If a man fancy that Gregorian 
angularity helps to more emphatic utterance without finding in it any- 
thing raw or harsh, no amount of proof of bad grammar will serve to put 
him out of conceit with his pets. And, on the contrary, if a man’s 
musical ear be fidgetted and wearied with their monotonous awkward- 
ness, no amount of assurance as to their oratorical powers will ever 
persuade him that they can bea fit vehicle for holy truth. No,—the 
great chant difference may be but slightly affected directly by the 
avowal that a desire for a clearer, more positive utterance influences the 
advocates of the Gregorian side; but we cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact that the difference, starting fromthe two little rivals, has grown 
into a difference on music in general. We hear of the Gregorian system 
as opposed to modern art. As well might we be told of the system of 
infancy as opposed to manhood. The Gregorian system, we are assured, 
is the special system of the Church and her priests; as unchangeable as 
the very truth of which the Church is keeper. Priests there are also 
who seem to look askance on a professional musician, however eminent, 
as a creature who, if he would not if he could turn every church into a 
ball-room, would at least supplant, by modern frivolities, every time- 
honoured sound within the sanctuary. In their eyes, a living composer 
can never cease to be other than a suspicious character. And it is to be 
feared, professional musicians—many of them—keep the balance of 
suspicion pretty even. A parson, to them, too often stands as the incar- 
nation of unresolved discord. Well, it might do something to dissipate 
this harmful distrust, if we could all fairly realize the: great fact that 
speech and music are éwo, though they may “wed their divine saunds,” 
and thus may we remember that the skilful composer; by his art, can 
give to either, as he wills, the predominance. If the former is to prevail, 
he may impart the rapid utterance and phrasing of speech, he may 
approach to the dry clearness of speech by denying himself the use of 
harmony—he may, in musical exptession, far outdo the energy of 
speech. Let the advocate of the Gregorian declare that it is the power 
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of energetic delivery that he craves, and he will find living composers 
enough who will give him speaker's music and musician’s music all in 
one. Nay, he will find more—he will find that some of the most learned 
and thoughtful composers of the day have sympathy in his want and 
done something to meet it already, if not for the psalms, for the, at least 
as important, canticles. G. A. Macfarren, Dr. Monk, and Goss have 
given us in part or whole accompanied measured unison services in a 
style we may call musical oratory. Dr, Wesley and others have given 
us services in harmonized recitative. If earnest, interpretative, forcible 
utterance, easiness of performance and comprehension, and rapidity 
nearly as of speech, be desired, the styles of these services will meet the 
desire, even while the more musical ear is satisfied to the very full. On 
such styles as these, offered by such master minds, cannot we all find 
common meeting ground? Is the advocate of the Gregorian the only 
one who desires means for the earnest, hearty utterance of God's truth? 
Rather who is there who does not join in the desire? With a common 
desire—hard, very hard will it be if we cannot find common ground for 


its fulfilment. 
J. Powett Metcatre. 
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THE FINE ARTS AND THE STAGE IN SPAIN.* 

N the 29th September, 1833, there ascended the throne of 
() Charles the Fifth and Isabella the Catholic a little girl three 
years old, destined to command while still a maiden the heroic sons 
of old Spain, so often rendered young again by the infusion of the 
blood of its invaders. ‘The child-queen was joyfully welcomed by 
the entire nation, which saw, without regret, the administration of 
Ferdinand VII. brought to a close, and centred its hopes in the 
regent, the Queen-Mother, whose high intelligence it foresaw, and 
with whose gentleness and charity it was acquainted. Queen 
Christina fulfilled all the expectations formed of her. Her powerful 
and steady hand proved her born for the august functions she 
exercised so happily. When History has to judge her, it will place 
this Queen, in whose veins runs the blood of the Cid and of the 
Bourbons, by the side of the greatest and most illustrious queens 
that ever lived. But, in addition to the qualities which predestined 
her for her elevated position, Queen Christina possessed personal 
gifts even more precious. Intelligent and accomplished, she was 
indifferent to uo science and no art. Even when most overwhelmed 
by business, she was always accessible to artists and to scholars. 
The unfortunate were uever repelled by her, for she practised with 
fervour charity, which is a tradition in the Royal Family of Spain. 
We dwell upon these felicitous tendencies of Queen Christina, be- 
cause it was she, who, by her example and by her enlightened 
system of management, rendered an artist and a Christian 
the Royal Lady who now reigns in Spain. Queen Isabella's 
education was entrusted to the great poet, Ventura de la 
Vega, who, though still young, had achieved a merited re- 
putation. The reader will perceive from this name alone what 
elevation of ideas, and what artistic feeling presided over the 
private studies of Queen Isabella. This exceptional education 
combined with her natural tendency to assimilate to herself all that 
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is grand and beautiful will sufficiently explain by what series of 
encouragement it was that, in her reign, fine arts and polite 
literature, almost abandoned during the period of the troubles 
which marked the commencement of the present century, and the 
reign of Ferdinand VIL., again flourish, and justify us in hoping 
for Spain a second sixteenth century, artistic and literary. 

Thanks to the Royal impulse, the arts, seized with a sudden 
spirit of emulation, increased their efforts, and, in a short time, 
re-established every branch of the Spanish School, so prolifically 
initiative at the epoch of the Renaissance. Of all nations, the 
Spaniards are, perhaps, the most favourably endowed, from an 
artistic point of view. Their nervous nature feels impressions more 
deeply than that of other peoples ; their imagination possesses rare 
power, and the exquisite delicacy of their taste is equalled only by 
the grandeur of their thoughts. How comes it, then, that all 
these qualities, which produced for literary Spain Cervantes, Lope 
de Vega, Calderon, etc., and for artistic Spain, Murillo, Velasquez, 
Zurbaran, etc., were suddenly eclipsed, and remained so for ages? 
The reason was that art prospers only in a sympathetic medium ; 
that where the arts are not honoured as much as political grandeur, 
they languish, wither, and eventually disappear altogether. In 
Spain, too, especially, where bodily idleness is a principle, a man 
of genius requires, to accomplish his immense task, the continuous 
stimulant of public admiration and of glory. In any country what- 
ever, if, for a prolonged period, you turn the attention of the 
people from the works of art, you condemn that people to 
impotence and death. Art is a delicate plant which needs, in order 
to flourish, the dew of admiration. Under the influence of Queen 
Christina and Queen Isabella, the Spanish public soon turned their 
eyes towards the new essays of artists and literary men. The 
Peninsula once more honoured, as the purest sources of its glory, 
the men of genius who had rendered it illustrious, and if, in 1827, 
it was possible that the ashes of Lope de Vega were allowed to be 
dispersed, like so much common dust—of Lope de Vega, the real 
creator of the modern stage, the author of 1,200 pieces, the author 
whose innovations and subjects Corneille, Moliére and Rotrou 
have not disdained to borrow—thirty years later, in 1857, when 
Quintana, the national poet, the minstrel of patriotism and of 
liberty, died, all classes of society combined to raise a monument 
to his glorious remains. Queen Isabella headed the subscription- 
list with 10,000 reals, and the King, Don Francisco de Assis 
Maria, her august husband, gave as much. The reader will per- 
ceive how great a change public opinion had brought about in 
favour of art in a comparatively short period. The effects of this 
were not long in being felt, and, at the present day, the arts, in 
Spain are undergoing a revolution which will restore to them 
their old preponderance. Dramatic art especially has entered on a 
new path, and is destined soon to serve as a model for neighbour- 
ing nations. 

There are six leading theatres at Madrid, where pieces of differ- 
ent styles are played. The Theatre Roysl, Italian opera.—The 
Teatro del Principe, or Teatro Espafiol, representing the traditions 
of national dramatic art.—The Teatro dela Zarzuela, correspond- 
ing to the French Opéra-Comique. ‘Ile Zarzuela is especially 
the national opera ; its name is derived from a kind of operetta, 
that used to be performed in the time of Philip 1V., and was called 
a Zarzuela.—The Teatro del Circo.—Tbt Teatro de las Novedades. 
—The Teatro de las Variedades, wher Spanish buffo pieces are 
performed. 

Each of these theatres produces, @ an average, every year, 
fifteen new pieces, including some very remarkable ones. Among 
the dramatic authors, or we might say, dramatic poets, for, in 
Spain, as among the nations of antiquty, the dramaturgist is above 
all things a poet, we must mention,by the side of Ventura de la 
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Vega, who was professor to the Queen, Don Antonio Hartado to 
whom we owe some excellent comedies, among which may be cited 
El Arbol torcido, in verse and three acts, written conjointly with 
the poet Arce. Quevedo, by Don Eulogio Florentino Sanz, is a 
work that places its author in the ranks of the greatest poets. 
Another piece, Achaques de Vejez, by the same author, has obtained 
an immense and well-merited success. Of the productions of Sefior 
Camprodon, we may mention La Flor de un Dia, a delicious trifle, 
played more than three hundred times. Manuel Tamayo, one of 
the best dramatic writers, brought out, a few months since, Un 
Drama nuevo, which belongs to the finest contemporary dramatic 
conceptions. Finally, a hardy innovator, who is the head of a 
school, at an age when others are only imitating the masters of 
their art, Adelardo Lopez de Ayala, a gentleman scarcely thirty, 
has just obtained, in two years, the greatest successes ever achieved 
on the Spanish stage, with El Hombre de Estado, and Tanto por 
Ciento, two comedies for which he received a massive gold crown, 
the spontaneous tribute of the people of Madrid, and his triumphal 
admission into the Academy. In this author, Spain sees the future 
great renovator of her dramatic art, and, at the present day, 
though we state the fact with patriotic sorrow, the Spanish stage is 
able to return, in the way of translations, what it has hitherto 
borrowed from our own. 

In a country where everyone is endowed with an ardent imagina- 
tion, there is no want, as the reader may easily believe, of lyric 
poets. ‘They are, indeed, numerous, and among them we will cite 
José Selgas, Martin de los Terros, Helquero, and Eugenio de 
Ochoa, who are the most remarkable, and, above all, the most 
original. 

The Teatro de la Zarzuela is certainly, after the Teatro Espasiol, 
that in which Spanish genius is exhibited in the most original 
manner. The zarzuela is a work with something of the French 
comic opera and the Italian buffo opera about it, but, in addition, 
with a certain indescribable flavour of its native country which 
imparts to it a happy originality. This style, also, like that of 
which we just now enumerated the principal productions, has, for 
some time past, been undergoing a revival. Numerous authors 
have appeared in this eminently national and popular branch of 
dramatic writing. Three are especially remarkable for the richness 
and purity of their melodies, and the individual colouring of their 
inspirations. They are: Barbieri, the author of Jugar con Fuego, 
an exquisitely delicate ‘‘ zarzuela” in three acts. Arrieta, the 
author of El Domino Azul, also in three acts, and, lastly, Gastam- 
bide, the most pure and the most elegant of the three, whose one- 
act zarzuela, Una Vieja, is simply a masterpiece. La Cisterna 
encantada, by the same, is a perfect work, which might, without 
suffering greatly by the process, be compared with the che/s- 
(euvre of Boiéldieu and of Hérold. The zarzuela is nearly un- 
known in France, where, we believe, it would easily succeed, 
despite, or perhaps on account, of its exotic qualities. In the 
interest of the managers of our lyrical theatres, we would advise 
them to produce one of these pieces, say Una Vieja, or Jugar con 
Fuego. We have said sufficient to give some idea of the ardour 
with which the young authors of Spain are following up the lite- 
rary movement favoured by the august and boneficial influence of 
the Queen. This influence has not been less, and has worked as 
efficaciously, for painting as well. Thanks to the example set by 
her Majesty, and under the direction of Seor Madrazo, a distin- 
guished painter, and head of one of the divisions in the Fine Arts 
section of the Ministerio del Fomento, annual public exhibitions 
for living painters were got up at Madrid. It was not long before 
the happy results of this measure were evident, and, though it is 
only for the last few years that these exhibitions have been periodic 
and annual, several young reputations have been created by this 


public competition, the most fertile of all stimulants to emulation. 
The qualities of the old Spanish School live again, to a great extent 
in the pictures of contemporary artists. Boldness of design and 
energy of colouring, combined with great correctness of tone, and 
with exactitude of pose, such are the native gifts that old Spain 
bestows on the palette of her children. One of the distinctive 
characteristics of this school is to be found in the swagger, the 
dash, the spectator feels in the canvases, even if he does not per- 
ceive the ardent faith imparted by fanaticism to the faces of the 
monks. But soldiers, monks, or bandits, all exhibit the proud 
attitude which results from the sentiment of strength, and contempt 
for death. We will not give here the names of all the remarkable 
painters, who, thanks to the annual exhibitions, have been revealed 
to the public. It is the same with painters as with poets: they 
abound and excel in all countries cherished by the sun. The most 
renowned artists in Spain are, in addition to Don Francisco 
Madrazo, already named, Riveira, Gisbert, and Casado, for his- 
torical painting, and Palmaroli, for genre painting. 

In sculpture, Spaniards possess less power. It seems as 
though colour were a necessity for art in a country where warm 
tones abound. There is only one sculptor, Piquier, worthy of 
figuring side by side with the illustrious painters we have named 
above. At our own annual exhibitions in the Champs Elysées, 
pictures by Spaniards have often been deemed worthy of medals by 
the Jury. ‘This very year the painter of the Testament of Isabella 
the Catholic has obtained a gold medal, and been proposed for the 
Grand Medal of Honour. This mark of distinction, gained in a 
country where the arts are justly believed to be more skilfully cul- 
tivated than anywhere else, proves better than aught we could say 
the excellence of the new Spanish School. At the Exposition 
Universelle, the display of Spanish paintings is very remarkable. 
All the pictures give proof of the high merit of the artists, and 
some are productions of the first class. ‘The scanty space at our 
disposal does not allow us to extend our remarks on this exhibition, 
to which we intend devoting an especial article. To sum up, we 
are happy to state that arts and literature have resumed in Spain 
the place they ought to occupy in every civilized nation. This 
result is due to the encouragement lavished on them first by Queen 
Christina and then by Queen Isabella, whom Posterity will thank 
for what she has done. Marshal Narvaez, Duke of Valencia, first 
minister of the Queen, is himself an enlightened amateur, and it is 
not under his administration that the Government will abandon its 
traditions as patron of the arts. During the ten years that Queen 
Christina has resided in France, with the Duque de Rianzarez, her 
husband, she has never ceased thinking of her country, and of the 
arts she caused to revive there. It is only just to say that no 
Queen ever had such a claim to the gratitude of the intelligence of 
Spain. ‘The nation is at present in the right path ; a Spaniard is 
eminently intelligent and artistic ; the long intestine wars which 
laid waste the country may have occasioned a momentary stoppage, 
but, thanks to a Queen possessing artistic feeling, Spain will soon 
resume the position she ought to occupy among the nations rendered 


great by art and literature. 
E. CHAVET. 





Signor Scuira leaves London for the Continent on Monday. 


Mout. ADELINA Patri left Boulonge-sur-Mer for Paris on 
Thursday week. 

“ A Mp Cnerry.”—We understand that Mr, Reece and Mr. 
G. B. Allen are engaged on a drawing-room operetta for Miss Louisa 
Pyne’s company, which starts on a tournée through England, Scot- 





is A Mild Cherry. 


land, and Ireland on the 2nd of September. The title of the work 
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BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

The programme of the forthcoming Festival, to be held on the 
27th, 28th, 29th, and 30th of this month, is now issued, and 
although not offering a new oratorio, as at the meeting of 1864 
when Costa’s Naaman was produced with such marked success, in 
no way yields in attractiveness to any of its predecessors either in 
the selection of well known and approved works, which have 
stood the test of time and become permanently established at all 
meetings of importance, the engagement of vocalists and instru- 
mentalists of the highest rank in the profession, or in another 
feature always conspicuous in the triennal arrangements of the 
hardware capital—the introduction of new works. Of these latter 
the place of honour must be given to the sacred cantata, entitled 
The Woman of Samaria, by Dr. Sterndale Bennett. Any contri- 
bution from the pen of the Cambridge Professor must be at 
all times welcome to the lovers of truly good music, as Dr. 
Bennett has honourably distinguished himself in every class of 
composition he has hitherto attempted, his chamber music, his 
pianoforte works (with or without orchestra), or his symphonies, 
all entitling him to be considered as the first of living English 
musicians. There is little doubt but that the cantata now to be 
submitted will worthily take its place with that which has gone 
before, and may induce the hope that its composer will, at some 
future time, be tempted to try the higher flight, and give to the 
world an oratorio which shall add the crowning wreath to the 
many and justly earned laurels he has already gained. Dr. Ben- 
nett’s work will be heard on the morning of the 28th. On the follow- 
ing evening Mr. John Francis Barnett, favourably known to the 
public as one of the most rising of our young composers, with a 
strong bearing towards the classical masters, will introduce a cantata 
(written expressly for the Festival), the subject being Coleridge’s 
Ancient Mariner, a theme eminently susceptible of musical treat- 
ment, and well calculated to test the imagination and fancy of the 
young musician and nephew of the master to whom the British 
public is indebted for the Mountain Sylph, a work it would have 
been well worth while for some of the English Opera-Com- 
panies to have attempted. Although not an absolute novelty, 
inasmuch as it has been heard at Norwich (where it was produced 
at the last Festival), in London, and elsewhere, Mr. Benedict’s 
charming cantata, The Legend of St. Cecilia, has not, so far as I 
am aware, yet been given in Birmingham; but there is little doubt 
that it will be quite as warmly received and fully appreciated in 
the Midland district as it was in the capital of East Anglia or in 
the metropolis. The pianoforte concerto in E flat, by the same 
composer, has firmly established itself in public favour, and ma 
be safely left to the interpretation of a cen Arabella Goddard, 
who will also afford her many admirers another treat with Dr. 
Bennett’s concerto in F minor, a work in which the greatest 
English pianist loves to render the highest justice to the greatest 
English composer. 

Among the standard compositions to be given are: on Tuesday 
morning, Elijah (originally produced at Birmingham under Men- 
delssohn’s own direction just twenty-one years since); Wednesday 
morning, Judas Maccabeus; Thursday morning, The Messiah; 
Friday morning, Israel in Egypt; Friday evening, Saint Paul. 
Gounod’s Mass in G is also to be given on Friday morning. At 
the Tuesday evening concert Alexander's Feast, and Benedict's 
Pianoforte Concerto, played by Madame Goddard, are the most 
noteworthy features; Wednesday evening the same composer's 
Legend of St. Cecilia, and Dr. Bennett’s Pianoforte Concerto, are 
the solid attractions ; while, on Thursday evening, Mr. Barnett’s 
cantata occupies the whole of the first part. The overtures are 
Weber’s Oberon, Beethoven’s Leonora, Rossini’s Guillaume Tell, 
and Auber’s Masaniello, 

The principal vocalists are Mdlle. Tietjens, Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, Mesdames Sainton-Dolby 
and Patey-Whytock, Messrs. Sims Reeves, Cummings, Santley, 
and Weiss; solo pianoforte (as already intimated), Madame 
Arabella Goddard ; solo violin, M. Sainton; Mr. Stimpson presid- 
ing, as usual, at the organ—the post of conductor being held, as a 
matter of course, by Mr. Costa, whose name is as indelibly asso- 
ciated with the Festival of Birmingham, as is that of Mr. Benedict 
with Norwich. When the proper time comes I hope to say more 
—much more of this —— meeting, the only drawback to 
which is the unaccountable absence from the programme of the 





oratorio of Naeman, upon a second hearing of which, it may be 
safely urged, that 99 out of 100 of those intending to be present 
absolutely courted. 
DRINKWATER Harp. 
en 


AGRICULTURAL HALL. 


Ot the thousands that were present at the Ball and Concert given in 
honour of our Belgian visitors, few but must have expressed a hope that 
the elaborate and really beautiful decorations would be allowed to 
remain for a time, and so afford an opportunity to the public at large 
of enjoying a spectacle at once so novel and gratifying. Those who 
had only seen the Hall under its ordinary (very ordinary) aspect at 
cattle, dog, horse, or donkey show, would now scarcely recognize the 
building except for its vastness of extent. In place of walking upon 
bare earth, as at the above-named ceremonies, the visitor finds a closely 
boarded floor as well and nicely fitted as if it were intended to remain 
permanently instead of being merely laid down for a temporary purpose. 
Casting one’s gaze upwards, the roof has undergone as great a trans- 
mogrification as the floor, the huge dull heavy girders having now put 
on a coat or white relieved with gold ; while from the centre hangs a 
chandelier, apparently as large as those of the two opera-houses put 
together, supplemented on each side by rows of smaller chandeliers, 
either of which would at one time have been thought large enough 
to light a moderate sized theatre. The walls, too, which in their 
honest simplicity of undisguised brickwork would have delighted Mr. 
Ruskin, no longer reveal their substance, but present a surface of flushed 
glazed calico (I hope I am technically correct in my description), 
further adorned by lace, festoons of artificial flowers, &c., &c., while the 
spaces under the galleries, with their illuminated arcades, forcibly 
remind one of Vauxhall in the olden time, when the additional 10,000 
illumination lamps (there were never less) shed such glories on the 
scenes of our youth, and the supper boxes at the side, the orchestra in 
the middle, with the fiddlers in their cocked hats, were all so many 
visions of fairy brightness and delirious joy, now numbered (together 
with many other illusions) among the things of the past. 

The Agricultural Hall is in itself just now honestly worth the 
admission money, merely asa sight ; but when to these varied splendours 
is superadded a concert of eminently popular (not Monday Popular) cha- 
racter, the promenader may congratulate himself upon having obtained 
quite twelve pennyworth of value for his shilling. The programme of 
Wednesday evening may be taken as a fair sample of what sort ot 
entertainment is provided for the hardy explorer into these northern 
regions. First came the overture to Guillaume Tell, then D. Godfrey's 
Belgian Quadrille, conducted by the composer, the vigorous applause 
for the Brabanconne introduced in the last figure showing that our 
feeling for the Braves Bélges has not been altogether subsided. Then 
a cornet solo (Levy Waltz), by Mr, Levy, encored, and the “ Excelsior 
Polka” substituted. ‘The Bay of Biscay,” sung by Mr. Geo. Perren, 
provokes a similar compliment, and “Come into the garden, Maud,” 
given in its stead with equal satisfaction to the audience, Waltz 
“ Belgravia” (D. Godfrey). Mdlle. Liebhardt’s appearance in the 
orchestra produces a warm welcome, and the ballad, “ Little bird, so 
sweetly singing” (G. B. Allen), with Mr. Pratten’s flute obbligato, 
delights immensely, and so persistent are the cries for an encore that a 
mere reappearance will not suffice, and the fair German lady gives 
Arditi’s “ Bacio” with great spirit, and is tremendously applauded in 
consequence. “Q ruddier than the cherry” brings out Mr. Hughes 
and his ophicleide, and then follows a waltz, “Fairy Footsteps” 
(Frewin), serving as an accompaniment to the prismatic fountains, which 
now begin to throw up their water, incessantly changing colour, at one 
moment golden, then blue, white, green, purple, and all the bues of the 
rainbow in succession. Then, too, do the transparencies of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, the Sultan and Viceroy show forth, and the 
audience go into rapturous delight ; and yet the great “sensation” of 
the evening is to come—namely, Jullien’s “ British Army” quadrille, 
with new and astounding effects that would have delighted the heart of 
its composer were he alive to witness it. The “ Encampment of the 
army,” “ Parade of the troops,” ‘Music of the Infantry regiment on 
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parade,” of the Artillery, of the Cavalry regiments, all working up to 
‘ the grand finale which can only be described in the glowing words of 
the programme: “ Night again approaches and the army is en bivouac 
—silence reigns around when the enemy is heard advancing in the 
distance having made a sortie from the besieged city, intending to sur- 
prise the camp — the trumpets sound the alarm, and the British 
Grenadiers are heard on the left wing, the Irish regiments on the right, 
and the Scotch in the rear all approaching the main body, when the 
whole column advances—a feigned retreat is made, but the charge is 
instantly renewed, and the battle rages with fury—the firing of the 
musketry and heavy artillery being heard—the enemy is defeated— 
victory is proclaimed, and the conquerors triumphantly enter the fallen 
city”’ and then the united bands play “See the conquering hero 
comes,” and the enthusiasm of the public culminates, the entry of the 
various bands, to wit, the drums and fifes of the Grenadiers playing 
the “ British Grenadiers,” entering from the west end of the building; 
the band of the St. George’s Rifles, descending the steps of the eastern 
gallery with “St. Patrick’s Day in the morning ;” and the bag-pipers 
appearing mysteriously from another quarter, to the tune of the 
“Campbells are coming,” and all marching up into the orchestra: a 
terrific firing of guns outside, coloured fires, and goodness knows what 
besides having all helped to pave the way to this grand climacteric, 
after which I should imagine everything must have seemed flat and 
tame by comparison. I say “imagine,” because 1 did not remain for 
the second part of the concert, not much caring for “J dreamt that I 
dwelt in marble halls” and “ You'll remember me.” The orchestra, 
under the conductorship of Mr. F. Kingsbury, includes some of the 
elite of the Covent Gardeni nstru mentalists—Lazarus, Pratten, C. 
Harper, 'T, Harper, Nicholson, Hill, Trust, Reynolds, Reed, &c., being 
of the number; the band of the Grenadier Guards further augmenting 
the number and adding considerably to the effect. An average attend- 
ance of something like ten or twelve thousand nightly indicates pretty 
clearly that the speculation is not altogether unsuccessful, at once 
gratifying the public and satisfying those whose enterprise it is. 
DrinkwaTER Harp. 





Loxpon Acapemy or Music.—The annual concert of the professional 
students took place at St. George’s Hall. The London Academy of 
Musiv is a flourishing institution; and, taking the concert of last 
Saturday as illustrative of the system, Dr. Wylde may be congratulated 
on its success, The programme consisted of twenty-six pieces, selected 
principally from the works of the best composers, containing, also, two 
vocal compositions by students, and three by Signor Schira. Miss Kate 
Roberts (pianist), and Miss Abbott (vocalist), only recently made their 
débuts at the New Philharmonic Concerts, and both justified the expec- 
tations formed of them. The other pianists (pupils of Dr. Wylde) were 
Miss C, Baker (recalled for her performance of Handel’sairin E with varia- 
tions), Miss Rose Royle, Miss Mary Earle, Miss Scott, Miss Gray, Miss 
Vargas, and Mr, Barthe (pupil of Mr. J. F. Barnett). The vocalists 
were Miss Dové Dolby (pupil of Signor Garcia), recalled after “ Bel 
ragzio.” Madame de Castro (pupil of Signor Lablache), and Miss 
Vanny Holland (pupil of Signor Schira), were also recalled, the latter 
being obliged to repeat Signor Schira’s réverie,  Sognai,” which was 
accompanied on the pianoforte by the composer, on the harp by Mr. T, 
H. Wright, and on the violoncello by M. Paque (all professors at the 
Academy). Mr. Pelissier, Mr. Tietkins, Miss Tunstall, Miss Langley 
(pupil ot Signor Gilardoni), Miss Merryweather, Miss Collins, Miss Latter, 
also more or less distinguished themselves, Part-songs by a number of 
the students were effectively given, under the direction of Dr. Wylde. 
A word of praise is due to Mr. A, Villin (pupil of Herr Straus), for his 
clever violin performances. Herr Wilhelm Ganz presided at the 
pianoforte. 

Mr. Cuesnire’s dramatic cantata, The King and the Maiden, which 
was performed at his concert at St. James’s Hall last season, will be 
given by the Sic. Vic. Asylum Choral Association in August, with full 
Ferg and eminent soloists under the direction of the Rev. W. G. 
Martin, M.A. 


Mr. W. H, Bircu, of Uxbridge, has written the music to an opera in 
three acts, entitled Zhe Merrie Men of Sherwood Forest. Itis announced 
for performance at the ‘own-hall, Reading, next month. The orchestra 
is to be See per of the inembers ot Her Majesty’s Private Band, assisted 
by the Band of the Life Guards. 

Barcetona.—According to report, Signor Bottesini is engaged at the 
Teatro del Liceo as conductor peat winter, - 





SONGS FOR THE BELGIANS. 


1 


(Tune, the ‘ Brabangonne.”) 
WE sing the praises of a land so fair, 
Of homes and of hearts proud and free ; 
We hail its glories grand and rare, 
Renowned far over land and sea. 
Bound together in loyalty’s band, 
Our soldiers unite in the cause, 
To give our noble King our heart and hand, 
To fight for Belgium and her laws. 
Hail! Belgium, bright and happy shore, 
O happy be thou evermore. 


Our sailors brave, who plough the watery main, 
To dangers and shipwreck a brother: 
The soldier who stood the fierce-fought campaign, 
Will join the cause, bound safe together ; 
And while thus in phalanx we all will unite, 
Our bosoms with ardour will burn, 
For home and for country will all bravely fight, 
And drive off the foe ne’er to return. 
Hail! Belgium, bright and happy shore, 
O happy be thou evermore. 


Oh! Thou, above all the Sovereign Lord, 
Our altars to Thy Name we raise, 
A name by worlds unknown adored ; 
Of gratitude we hymn the praise. 
Belgium holds now a glorious way, 
Of fame’s trump the constant theme, 
From far-off realms where mounts the orb of day, 
Her peace-like paths doth brightly beam. 
Hail! Belgium, bright and happy shore, 
O happy be thou evermore. 


2 


WELLINGTON GURNSEY. 


(Tune, “ Benedict.”’) 
"NeatH the flag of freedom we rally ! 
Come from the anvil, come from the loom, 
From city’s heart, from hill and valley, 
Come! for you all in our ranks there’s room ! 


Peasant and peer, and high and lowly, 

From Dyke and Alp, and from Rhenish shore, 
Come! and join in our anthem holy, 

“WAR ON WAR—TILL IT BE NO MORE,” 


Are the nations in apathy lying ? 

And are the war-worn peoples all dumb ? 
No! like a trunpet-blast replying, 

Thunders the voice, ‘‘ We come, we come!” 


Hail! brothers, be our ensigns blended, 
Hand struck in hand with a friendly blow, 
That is English soon comprehended, 
Heart to heart—hand in hand we'll go. 


Till no longer the world shall be gleaming, 
With the fierce light and splendour of war, 
Till o'er the nations, gently beaming, 
Peace riseth like a herald star. 


Brothers! in arms and souls united, 
Work we and wait, till on every shore 

Justice triumph—till wrong be righted, 
Till the earth study war no more. 


8 


Henry FArRNIE. 


(In French ; tune, ‘* Benedict.”) 


Sovs les plis de notre banniére, 
Ralliez-vous avec fierté ; 

De I’Angleterre hospitalitre, 
Foulez le sol en liberté. 


Du Nord, du Sud venez, qu’importe! 
Quand nos phalanges vont s’unir, 
Qu’un seul cri de nos bouches sorte : 
‘*PLUS DE GUERRES A L’AVENIR.” 
Eh quoi! les peuples de la terre 
Hésiteraient, quand prés de nous? 
Vos mille voix comme un tonnere 
Ont répondu: Nous voici tous ! 





Voici nos mains et nos poitrines, 
Voici nos ceurs. Si notre accent 
Rappelle encor nos origines, 
Entre fréres tout se comprend. 


Plus de haines ! que de la guerre 
Le feu s’éteigne désormais! 
Un nouvel astre nous éclaire, 

Soleil immense, c’est la paix! 
Fréres, donnons, donnons au monde, 
L’espoir qu’un jour l’humanité, 

Verra régner, calme et féconde, 
La Justice et la Charité, 
D, TAGhiariog 
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REVIEWS. 


By Thee, O precious Corner-stone. Hymn at laying the corner-stone of a 
parsonage, by WrtttAM Wuirr, F.S.A., set to music by the Lorp Bisnop 
or Dunepin. [London : Novello, Ewer, & Co.] 

We have here a good specimen of mcdern psalmody. The words 
are above the average, and the music combines sweetness with 
the dignity essential to everything intended for sacred use. We 
must object, however, to the dotted minim in the last line, since we 
cannot discover what purpose it serves, while it is easy to see that it 
mars the symmetry of the melody. 


Perpetual Motion. Galop de Concert, by R. A. BorsstEr. [Lon- 
don: Augener & Co.] 

A composition of moderate difficulty and of moderate merit, about 

which, as it lacks distinctive features of any kind, there is nothing 


more to be said. 


Op. 10. 


Fra Diavolo. Fantaisie brillante sur ]’opera d’Auber, pour Piano, par SYDNEY 
Smitu. [London: Ashdown & Parry.] 

Tur admirers of Auber’s delicious opera, who do not object to see the 
themes they love decked out after the fashion now so popular, will 
welcome this fantasia. Mr. Smith has shown good judgment in the 
choice of his subjects, and has treated them with even more than his 
wonted brilliancy and effect. A more pleasing thing of its kind would 
be hard to meet with. 


Cassell’s Choral Music. Part I. Selected, marked, and edited by Henry 
Leste. [London: Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. ] 

Tue best of music, ancient and modern, good thick paper, magnificent 
engraving, and cheapness bordering upon the absurd—these are the chief 
features of the work, an instalment of which is befure us. With such 
recommendations its success must be assured, especially as just now 
English vocal compositions are coming once more into fashion. The 
finest of these—that is to say, the madrigals of the Elizabethan era and 
the glees of the last century—will necessarily have a prominent place 
in this collection. Mr. Leslie will, doubtless, do his work with earnest- 
ness, but not, we hope, with too great an anxiety about marks of 
expression. In the number before us we fancy there are more than are 
absolutely necessary. All such are superfluous, 


L’Arc en Ciel. Morceau elégant pour Piano, par Sypyey Smira. 
don: Ashdown & Parry.] 

WE have here another of Mr. Smith’s elegantly written drawing-room 

pieces. Unlike very many of its class, it atnply repays the labour of 

“ getting up,’ and is destined to be among the most popular effusions 

of its composer. 


[Lon- 


Eloquence, Melody for the Pianoforte, by SypNey Smirn. ([London: Ash- 
down & Parry.] 

In this instance Mr, Smith discourses after a more quiet and subdued 
fashion than usual, but with equal if not greater “ eloquence.” 
We like this melody much, and no less the skill with which it is treated. 
The composition, as a whole, shows considerable feeling, and a capacity 
for work of a more serious kind than that in connection with which Mr. 
Smith’s name is so well known. It is just the thing to hear on a 
peaceful summer evening “ between the lights.” 


The Gleaner Maiden. Song. The verse by FREDERICK ENocn. Music by 
Heyry Smarr. [London: Ashdown & Parry.] 

Awnytutne by Mr. Smart may be accepted at once as certain to be full 
of merit. The song before us does its share towards justifying this 
uncommon faith, since it is one of remarkable elegance and beauty. 
The melody is fresh and good, and the accompaniment, without being 
in any degree outré, has a pleasantly distinctive character. Mr. Enoch’s 
words are worthy of the music. 


I’ve loved thee long. Song. Words by J. Leaae. 
Bovcuer. [London: Charles Jefferys. } 


‘Tne composer of this song has given us a fairly successful imitation of 
the old-fashioned love ditties, upon which we fear those now in vogue 
are no improvement. Nothing could be more unaffected and simple; 
but it is pleasing to such a degree that he must be a very bad singer 
who could not put his audience into good humour by its means. We 
object somewhat to the opening passage of the last verse, as being out 
of harmony with the rest, otherwise we have only to speak in favour 
of what is a genuine song of the Old English type. 


The Galatea Galop. Composed, and dedicated by permission to Captain His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, K.G., by Coraum. [{London: 
Ruddall, Rose, Carte, & Co. 


A sriRiTED galop, easy to play, but with no special characteristics 
calling forremark. ‘The title page is handsomely got up. 


Music by J. B. 





Suspense, Mistrust, and Triumph of Faith. Three Studies for the Pianoforte, 
by the Hon. Mrs. Freperick YELVERTON. [London: Boosey & Co.] 
Tue composer of these studies has made a laudable attempt at giving 
musical illustration to the three mental conditions above named. Whe- 
ther she has succeeded or not must be left to individual opinion ; but it 

is evident that she brought to her task considerable artistic feeling. 


Invocations au Sacré Cour. Choeur & voix egales et soli avec accompagne- 
ment d’orgue, composées pour les Religeuses du Convent du Sacré Coeur 3 
Roehampton par WiLHELM ScuuLTHEs. [London: Augener & Co.] 

Twere is a good deal in this composition worthy of praise. In the first 
place it is full of true religious feeling, and in the next it is evidently 
the work of a musician. Here and there it suggests reminiscences, 
especially in one passage where the voices enter in succession on the 
word “ Miserere.” ‘The resemblance between the music at this point 
and that in the second act of Flotow’s Martha where the dramatis per- 
sone exclaim “ Mezzanotte,” one after the other, is too close to escape 
observation. In other respects Herr Schulthes has shown that he can 
think for himself; and the work is one that reflects as much credit 
upon him as it does upon the Roehampton Sisterhood—provided they 
are able to sing it. 

Pourquoi? (Why ?) 
Ewer, & Co.] 

Ovr readers must be more or less familiar with this little piquant 

song. We need do no more, and can do no better than recommend 

it as every way worthy a place in any collection. 


Chanson de G. Lucantont. ([London: Novello, 


Tuappevs Eaa. 





Beaumont InstituTe.—Mrs. Dowell’s concert came off here on 
Monday evening the 5th. ‘The selection of music was unusually 
good, and so was the performance. Mrs. Dowell played with great 
taste and execution two favourite pieces on the pianoforte, and two 
on the harp, besides accompanying on the latter instrument Miss 
Lizzie Wilson's song, ‘‘ The blind Girl to her Harp.” The Misses 
Mary Anne Potter, Medora Collins, Robertine Henderson, and 
Lucy Franklein contributed, with much success, to the evening's 
entertainment. The very effective trio, ‘I’m not the Queen,” 
was sung with much spirit by Miss Henderson, Miss Franklein, 
and Mr. W. Harrison, and was duly encored. Mr. Harrison's 

erformance of his own two songs was also highly appreciated. 
Miss Lizzie Wilson not only sang her own songs very well, but 
contributed another with great “_ nature to fill up the only 
blank in the programme, caused by the unavoidable absence, 
through severe illness, of Mr. Leonard Walker, an absence to be 
regretted on all accounts. Miss Medora Collins played with much 
taste a small piece on the concertina, and Mr. Viotti Collins was 
highly successful, and most deservedly so, in his performance on the 
violin. Mr. Cockburn conducted. 

Sorree Musicate aT Berkiey Squarr.—On Monday evening last week, 
a large and fashionable audience assisted at a soirée given in aid of the 
Ladies’ Sanitary Iustitution, when a number of amateurs and artists went 
through a varied programme of vocal and instrumental music. The 
Duchess of Newcastle among the amateurs distinguished herself by 
the unaffected style in which she sang the duet, “ Sull’ aria,” with 
Mrs. C. Bentinck, and the brilliant way in which she gave Arditi’s 
“ L’Estasi.” After the general company had departed, Her Grace was 
induced to sing a romance (in French), by Herr Blumenthal, accom- 
panied on the pianoforte by Herr Oberthtr. The excellent taste and 
fine expression of Her Grace had ample scope for display in Herr 
Blumenthal’s romance. Mrs. C. Bentinck, besides the duet with the 
Duchess of Newcastle, sang “‘ Robert, toi que j’aime,” accompanied on 
the harp by Herr Oberthtir, and Miss Danielson, Mr. Rudkin, and Mr. 
Phillips (amateurs), gave some songs and duets. The professionals who 
lent their services were Madame Eracleo, Miss Julia Elton, Miss Marie 
Stocken, the new soprano—who pleased the audience greatly by her 
brilliant vocalization in “‘ Qui la voce”’—and Miss Emily Spiller. The 
three ladies sang a trio, “‘ Araby’s daughters,” by Herr Oberthtir, an 
effective and melodic composition, ina style that called forth unanimous 
praise. Mr. Tom Hohler also lent his valuable aid, He sang “ Una 
furtiva lagrima,” and joined the Duchess of Newcastle in a duet by 
Signor Campana, The English Glee Union gave several of their 
favourite pieces during the course of the programme. Herr Oberthar’s 
solo performances on the harp consisted of Labarre’s ‘ Nocturne 
Espagnol,” and two of his own compositions, the “ Cascade” (one of 
his most admired pieces), and a bolero. Herr Oberthar also accompanied 
the vocal music on the pianoforte, assisted occasionally by Signor Cam- 


pana. 
Pracur.—Herr Carl Léwe’s oratorio, Johannes Huse, has been pro- 
duced with great success, 
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Petters to Well-known Characters. 


TO CHARLES PUNCH KEENE, Esa. 

Sm, Dear Sir, VERY DEAR Sir, — The performances at 
Manchester, by the writers and artists of Punch, for the benefit of 
the family of their late colleague, Charles H. Bennett, took place 
on Monday night, and were an extraordinary success, both in 
regard to the enthusiasm with which the actors were received and 
the amount realized by their efforts. Manchester, ever open-handed. 
upon this occasion surpassed its usual generosity. ‘The Theatre 
Royal, kindly placed at the service of the committee by Mr. 
Knowles, was erowded with a more distinguished audience than has 
ever been assembled there, and the amateurs received the most 
cordial welcome as they were respectively recognized. The com- 

y was that which performed for the same purpose at the Adelphi 
in May; but the entertainments were varied, Mr. Oxenford’s 
rattling farce of A Family Failing being substituted for the songs 
of the Moray Minstrels. Mr. Arthur Sullivan had been at the 
pains to compose a new overture for Cox and Box, and this, and 
the capital singing and acting of Messrs. Quintin, Du Maurier, 
and Blunt, opened the evening brilliantly. Mr. Shirley Brooks, 
who was much applauded, then delivered the address written by 
him for the former occasion, with the addition of these lines of 
just recognition of Manchester kindness— 

Here I had ended, but I cannot stand 

In this great town—a glory of our land— 

Where enterprise the richest guerdon meets, 

And the grand heart of commerce proudly beats, 

Nor own that heart, which nobly speaks in you, 

“ Keeps a warm corner ” for the Artist too. 
The Sheep in Wolf’s Clothing then brought on the chief force of the 
Punch staff, and Mr. Mark Lemon was most heartily greeted, as 
was Mr. Tom Taylor ; and the reception of Mr. Tenniel was the 
most marked of tributes to the art which supplies the admirable 
‘* cartoons,” unapproached in excellence. Mr. Burnand, a great 
favourite at Manchester, received an old friend’s welcome. Miss 
Kate Terry's reception was as cordial as her beautiful performance 
of Anne Carew deserves; and the acting of Mrs. Watts in Kezia, and 
of her younger sister Florence as the child, delighted the house. A 
storm of plaudits followed the fall of the curtain. M. Du Maurier 
and Mr. Harold Power next gave their singularly clever French 
scene on the bridge ; and the evening—a late one—ended with a 
farce, in which Mrs. Watts and Mr. Lemon kept the spectators in 
a roar by a display of wild fun, made all the wilder that it was 
transferred to the Elizabethan date, the gorgeous costumes con- 
trasting with the excessive colloquiality of the dialogue. ‘Thus the 
performances closed, and it is gratifying to add that, before the 
curtain rose, upwards of £900 had been taken—a sum which has 
been increased to upwards of £1000 by private subscriptions. ‘The 
amateurs were afterwards entertained by the Manchester committee 
at a splendid supper at the Queen’s Hotel, and I have reason to 
believe that most of the party, if they went to bed at all, did so in 
the sacred dawn.—Believe me, Sir, dear Sir, very dear Sir, yours 
truly, very truly in fact, 

Grub and Butterfly Hotel, Scarborough. 

—_—-9—— 
TO TOM TAYLOR, Esa. 

Sin,—The Dramatic Authors’ Society has signed a memorial praying 
for some definite legislation on the subject of foreign authors’ rights in 
this country in consequence of the ambiguous state of the present law. 
French authors complain that, whereas their pieces are taken and 
literally translated by English playwrights without their being able to 
obtain a fair share of the profits of such representation, they (the French 
authors) never translate or adapt an English piece without due acknow- 
ledgment and an equitable percentage. To this statement, however, the 
English Dramatic Authors’ Society, as a body, demur as not being in 
accordance with the facts of the case. They have therefore refused to 
endorse the I’rench petition, and have drawn up their own memorial 
which now lies for signature at the society’s offices.—At the Prince of 
Wales's Theatre, Miss Marie Wilton is going to produce a comedy by 
Mr. Dion Boucicault. It was first played some years ago at Liverpool, 
when Mr. Alexander Henderson had the little Prince of Wales's 
Theatre in Clayton Square, and is called How She Loves Him!—There 
is some talk of a sudden alteration in the new amphitheatre recently 
opened in Holborn. The amphi is to be subtracted and the theatre will 
be the remainder.—The “ Punch performance ” for the Bennett Fuad 


A. DousLeBopy. 





was given on Monday, the 29th ult., at Manchester.’ Mr. Knowles 
gave his theatre on that occasion. On the same night, in London, the 
Black-eyed Susan burlesque reached its 200th representation. —The 
season at Mr. Alfred Wigan’s, St. Martin’s Theatre, will commence in 
November.—Mr. E. T. Smith has taken the Lyceum, and opens it for 
a winter season.—Somebody says something about doing Operas-bouffes 
at Covent Garden at Christmas, The house is much too large; the 
Olympic or the Lyceum would do. But if M. Offenbach’s works are to be 
produced, where are the requisite singing-actors? There is Mr. Honey, 
true, but he is a bass. We want such an actor as M. Dupuis, at the 
Variétés, a low comedian with a tenor voice. Where, too, is the 
English representative of Mdlle. Schneider ?—It has been suggested, 
we believe, to the Marquis of Townshend, now playing to very select 
audiences at the Holborn Theatre, that his lordship should have chosen 
for his first appearance The Beggar's Opera.—I am sir, your obedient 
servant, Carer O’Corsy. 
Ballingarry, Castle Crowe, Aug. 2. 


—_0—_ 
TO DR. SAMUEL TAYLOR SHOE. 

Dear SHOE,—The closing of the Royal Italian Opera was only 
the beginning of the end. The closing of Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
when the final ‘God save the Queen” was sung on Saturday 
evening, marked the absolute termination of the musical season. 
It had lasted quite long enough; and if everything promised has 
not been performed, we have had abundance of novelties at both 
establishments. I am not of those who never mean to forgive Mr. 
Gye for not having produced Don Sebastien the season before last, 
and who are implacable because Mr. Mapleson omitted this season 
to bring out Spontini’s Vestale. Amn operatic prospectus possesses 
much the same value as the parliamentary programme contained in 
a Queen’s speech. Certain works are spoken of as likely to be 
presented ; but if the habitués and the outside public seem able to 
do very well without them they somehow or other get overlooked 
by the directors. They are announced again the year afterwards ; 
and at last, if there appears to be any serious demand for them, 
they are actually laid before the house. 

Meanwhile, considering how much Mr. Mapleson has done, I 
readily acquit him of blame in the matter of a few things that he 
may have left undone. Let us think of Mdlle. Nilsson’s singing, 
and ‘forget them all.” Mdlle. Nilsson has been Mr. Mapleson’s 
great production this season, as Romeo.e Giulietta has been Mr. 
Gye’s; and her brilliant and varied success has proved once more 
that a new singer who really pleases the public is a powerful source 
of attraction. Faust in the days of its youth did not draw larger 
houses than Mdlle. Nilsson has done in La Traviata, Martha, Don 
Giovanni, and the Magic Flute. In none of these operas was 
Malle. Nilsson the sole attraction ; but her singing was so admir- 
able, her appearance and performance were so graceful, and she 
was so new, that, with all respect to her colleagues, I may at least 
say that it was chiefly for her sake that people flocked to the 
theatre on the nights that she sang. 

I have nothing to add on the subject of Mdlle. Nilsson’s charm- 
ing talent. ‘The great counter-attraction to Mdlle. Nilsson, in the 
way of novelty, was Verdi’s Forza del Destino. In this case, 
however, the opera could not stand against the singer. La Forza 
del Destino had been promised almost as long as the Reform Bill— 
which—it is to be hoped, may prove more successful than Verdi’s 
work ; and while it had originally been announced by the Royal 
Italian Opera it was reserved for the opposition to produce it. 
La Forza del Destino enjoyed at Her Majesty’s Theatre every 
advantage that its composer could have desired. No opera was 
ever played with a stronger cast—1 can scarcely remember any opera 
with a cast so strong.—I am, dear Shoe, yours always, 

SHAVER SILVER. 





New Opera-Hovse or Paris.—One of the most magnificent 
buildings of imperial Paris, the new opera-house in the boulevard 
facing the Rue de la Paix, is now very nearly completed externally. 
It was to have been presented to the public during the height of 
the Exhibition period, but the completion of the external orna- 
mentations took longer to execute than was anticipated. Some 
300 of the most dexterous carvers in stone have been employed, 
and have now very nearly finished their work. Within a few 
days the scaffolding and hoarding which still screen the building 
will be removed, and probably the most superb temple of Apollo 
ever builtin any city, ancient or modern, will be seen by the cosmo- 
politan population of Paris. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE ABBATE BAINI. 
By FERDINAND HILLER. 

When, shortly after the commencement of the fifth decade of the 

resent century, I had repeatedly attended Divine Service in the 
Ei ctine Chapel at Rome, it was clear to me that most of 
the music of the old Romish school performed there was—not clear 
to me. As was the case with the majority of my German brothers 
in art, educated in the works of Bach, Handel, and their great 
successors, my relations to the old Italians were rather distant and 
superficial, though I had often played through, besides having now 
and then heard played, the better known, and, if I may so express 
myself, the more popular of their compositions. The pure and 
elevated nature of their strains impressed as much as their strange- 
ness attracted me, and I determined to do all that lay in my power 
to penetrate the profoundest mysteries of their combinations. My 
first step was to pay a visit to the Abbate Baini. 

Baini was well-known as one of the leading investigators in the 
field of musical history. Starting, in his great work on Palestrina, 
from the wish to place in their true light the eternal services 
rendered by this, his favourite, composer to the cause of art, he 
published unexpected information concerning the changes in sacred 
music before Palestrina; concerning the musical doings at the 
Council of Trent, and concerning Palestrina’s life and efforts. 
The free use of the collections and archives of the Vatican had 
placed within his reach materials inaccessible to everyone else, 
and he the talent of turning them to account with as 
much erudition as acuteness. A large portion of his life, and 
the most considerable part of his income, were devoted to 
the task of editing all Palestrina’s works in score. It is 
scarcely possible to form an idea of the restless investigation, 
the persevering labour, the passionate self-abnegation re- 
quired. A great number of the immortal compositions of the 
extraordinary master were scattered to the four quarters of the 
globe, and to recover a single missing sheet frequently demanded 
whole years of search, and — comparatively speaking — heavy 
pecuniary sacrifices. Baini had been a singer from his youth, and 
for many years director of the Papal Chapel. This post had been 
conferred on him as an especial mark of distinction, it being the 
general rule for the Papal singers to take it by turns to direct the 
music at Divine Service. ‘The reader will easily understand that 
such a man struck me as being the one from whom I could best hope 
to obtain satisfactory and useful information, as well as assistance 
in carrying out my artistic desires—and such was the case. Baini 

received me most kindly, and promised to do all he could. His 
suggestion that the best course I could adopt to penetrate into 
Palestrina’s style would be to practise it myself, appeared to me 

rfectly just. Two evenings a week were fixed on, when he said 

should always find him ready to look over my work—and for a 
whole winter I enjoyed the instructive society of this excellent 
man. 

I cannot, of course, here dwell upon the specifically musical in- 
vestigations which formed the principal staple of our conversations ; 
indeed—though I am half ashamed to confess it—those investiga- 
tions are not what I recollect most vividly. It is chiefly of the 
grand simplicity, the self-sacrificing pains, the calm kindness, of 
this unusual man that there remains in my mind a picture, 
deriving a peculiar colouring from the originality of very many 
views which he propounded with a kind of naive humour, and of 
which I should like to give a sketch. Perhaps many of my readers 
will gladly transport themselves with me for a few moments from 
the restless bustle of every-day life to the quiet chamber in which 
was passed an existence that, with all its unostentatious simplicity, 
wanted neither the power to do or to bear. The highest excellence, 
after all, which it is granted man to attain is to have been, in 
one’s own way, a perfect man. 

Baini was, at the time to which I refer, sixty years old and of 
tall stature ; though he bowed his head slightly, his bearing was 
fall of vigour. His serious and rather strongly marked features 
had something energetic, nay, here and there, hard about them, 
but by a glance, and a smile, not perhaps exactly agreeable, could 
assume a particularly mild and kindly expression. Baini was not 
handsome, though he may, in his youth, have been a fine man. It 
was probably the still surviving recollection of this that caused him, 
on seeing an admirable drawing which my friend, the artist Rudolph 





Lehmann, had made of him, to exclaim: ‘‘O! O! how ugly!” 
His health was greatly undermined by the wearing labour to which 
he constantly devoted himself. A life which, as he himself expressed 
it, ‘he had spent between his writing table (tavolino), and the 
confessional” could not possibly be attended by satisfactory results. 
His digestive powers were impaired, and it required many, many, 
hours for him to get over the effects of the very spare meal he took 
once every day. I often found him suffering from the most 
violent spasms in the stomach; at such times, he would make 
a slight sign with his hand, and I waited, with painful sympathy, 
in an adjoining room, till the crisis was over. This was scarcely 
the case, however, ere he began the conversation in the most 
friendly manner, calm and cheerful, laying aside, so to speak, the 
pain he had been suffering for hours, as though it were a book, the 
perusal of which had been interrupted. Frequently, also, I found 
him engaged in the prayers which were a duty for him of an even- 
ing. In this case, too, he would point to a chair and a score that 
he had got ready for me, and quietly continue his pious occupation. 
The following may serve as a proof of his really affectionate kind- 
ness. While he was looking, with conscientious earnestness, through 
my attempts, I was transcribing compositions by Palestrina, in 
order not to be doing nothing. ‘The next time I returned, I would 
find, in Baini’s hand, the words, which I had not had time in the 
evening to write myself, traced under the music. I hardly dared 
to thank him for taking this trouble, and felt quite touched to think 
he had done so. 

After he had subjected my exercise to the strictest criticism, 
Baini used to begin chatting with us. In this, as in many other 
instances, I have to regret deeply not taking notes, for a very great 
deal of what he told me really historical interest. The 
reader will easily understand this when he reflects that Baini had 
spent all his life in Rome, and that the year of his birth was the 
year 1775. He had served a whole series of Popes; had been 
brought in close contact with them; and struck me as having 
taken as unprejudiced a view of the affairs of this world as was 
conceivable in so firmly believing, and, in many respects, so zealous, 
a priest. Of course, he sometimes made assertions which, for peo- 
ple like us, sounded strange, not so much in themselves, as from 
their context. 

( To be continued.) 
0 
To the Editor of the Musica Wortp. ‘ 

Dear Sir,—My attention has been directed to a paragraph which 
appeared in last week’s Sunday Times, wherein it states that certain 
individuals, including a Mr. Hall of the Princess's Theatre, are in the 
Bankruptcy Court. It is true that the court referred to happens to be 
situated in Australia, but as careless readers may imagine me to be the 
Mr. Hall alluded to (and during my five years’ connection with the 
Princess’s Theatre, as its musical director, I have known no person 
bearing my name), perhaps you will kindly insert this letter, just to 
prove that Iam, at present, chef d’orchestre at the Hall-by-the-Sea, 
where my health circumstances, and baton, are in as flourishing a con- 
dition as my warmest friends could possibly desire them to be.—I am, 
dear sir, your obliged and obedient servant, Cuartes Haw. 

7, Lower Grosvenor Place, Margate, August 1st, 1867. 


GerMaN AND ITALIAN Composens.—The well-known saying of Carl 
Maria von Weber: “I compose as God wills, and Rossini composes as 
the public wills,” characterizes admirably the artistic tendencies of 


most German and Italian operatic composers. The German operatic 
composer not unfrequently ignores, to his own disadvantage, both 
singers and public; he likes to give himself up entirely to his task, 
in which his own individuality is completely merged, and writes in the 
fond belief that his work is destined to last for ever. The Italian 
composer, on the other hand, writes in the first place for certain 
singers; he does not think of a work of art lasting for ever; he pays 
court to the exigencies of the day and of fashion, and takes his 
audience as he generally finds them. I honour the operatic composer 
who, renouncing outward success, has only an ideal circle of hearers in 
his mind ; but I do not depreciate the value of the artist who thinks of 
the actual operatic public. That great genius, and worldly-wise man, 
Mozart, did both ; he took into account singers and public, and created 
works of imperishable beauty. His dramatic works will, at any rate, 
endure as long as feeling for melodic beauty and musical characterization 
exists in the world of art. However people may of late have striven 
to limit such characterization, it can never be destroyed.— Berlin Echo. 
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Mr. Van PraaG, GENERAL AGENT.—Some two years since there 
existed in the London season no more clever or obliging concert 
nt than Mr. Van Praag. His services were in universal request, 
and his familiar face was ever welcome at the doors of concert- 
rooms, halls, or theatres. A change has come over the spirit of 
Mr. Van Praag’s dreams. He may, indeed, sing “It is an ill 
‘win’’ that blows nobody good.” What connection there may be 
between music and the juice of the grape passes our fathoms ; 
nevertheless, Mr. V. P. has foregone his interest with the former, 
and now writes himself down as “‘ Appointed Representative and 
t for Wines, &c., &c., for the house of Messrs. Louis de la 
Barthe & Co. of Bourdeaux and Paris.” As Franz Liszt turned 
Abbé, why not Van Praag wine agent? Mr, Praag, in his adver- 
tisement (vide front page), sets forth in language at once copious 
and bacchian, his list of wines and prices, which are of the most 
attractive quality (we mean the wine), and therein the man of 
taste in the French vintage may suit his pocket and his palate to 
his extremest liking. We ourselves are very excellent judges of 
wine—though that is nothing to the purpose; but all we have to 
say is, that if Mr. Van Praag be as g a judge of claret, Bor- 
deaux, and Burgundy, as running in trade, as he has been of the 
manner in which concert agencies should be conducted, then the 
public may rest satisfied at obtaining the very best article at the 
minimum value, and of this we entertain not the least doubt. The 
advertisement explains all. 

Moute. Teresa Canreno, “the celebrated Vénézuélan pianist,” as 
she styles herself—and who knows so well?—gave a matinée in the 
minor hall, St. James’s Hall, on Monday, July 22nd, which was loftily 
patronized, proving that Vénézuélan art is within the immediate 
acquaintance of a certain section of our aristocracy, who think proper to 
lend it the lustre of their names, if not altogether to sanction it by their 
presence. The list of grand patronesses who commend Mdlle. Carreno 
to public consideration of course know all about that lady’s talents and 
qualifications, Independent of the countenance of noble and honourable 
ladies, however, Mdlle, Carreno may be praised asa very good pianoforte 
player, who is a mistress of several styles, and distinguishes herself in 
all. She played Beethoven’s Sonata in C sharp minor, Op. 27; Chopin’s 
Ballade in A flat; Gottschalk’s solo on the ‘‘ Miserere” from the 
Trovatore ; Fumigalli’s réverie “ A une Fleur;” Quidant’s “ Grand 
Galop de Concert ;” and a fantasia of her own composition on Norma. 
Mdlle. Carreno has a powerful finger and much brilliancy of style, and 
is altogether what may be called a ‘taking player.” She evidently 
pleased her audience, who applauded her with liberality. Mdlle. 
Carreno was assisted in the vocal department by Mdlle. Blanche Gotts- 
chalk, Madame Demeric-Lablache, Mdlle. Mela, and Signor Franceschi; 
and, in the instrumental, by Mdlle. Bertha Brousil, violinist. The 
conductors were Mr. Benedict, Signors Li Calsi and Campana.—B. B. 

Marcate.—At the Hall-by-the-Sea, Miss Rose Hersee appeared 
for the last time on Monday the 5th instant. Her engagement 
concluded on the preceding Saturday, but, at the request of Mr. 
E. P. Hingston, unwilling to part sooner than he could help with 
80 great a favourite, she consented to sing once more. Her 
engagement has been most successful. One of her most admired 
songs has been ‘“ A Day too late,” of which she herself composed 
the music, and Mr. H. Hersee wrote the words. The former is 
spirited and sparkling ; the latter are flowing and poetical, besides 
being fraught with a moral which cannot fail to produce a dee 
impression on the unmarried sons and daughters of England. It 
is based upon the sad fate of a youth who keeps deferring a certain 
momentous question, until, when he does put it, he finds to his 
dismay that he is ‘A Day too late.” Since she first sang the 
song, we believe, from a close contemplation of the crowds that 
throng the Jetty, the Fort, the Sands, and other favourite 
snag that the advice so sweetly warbled by Miss Rose 

ersee has not been thrown away. We are sure young ladies 
ought, and, doubtless, will do all in their power to render “ A 
Day too late” universally known. Of course every one of them 
will instantly purchase a copy, so that ‘‘A Day too late” will 
eventually go through as many editions as Mavor’s Spelling Book. 
The vocalists at the Hall are now: Mdlle. Sauerbrey, Messrs. J. 
C. Furneaux and Richard Seymour. The Hall is crowded nightly, 
and the attendance speaks volumes for the clever management of 
Mr. E. P. Hingston. 

Bonn.—A grand vocal festival, in which about 250 singers were to 
take part, was announced to be held, under the direction of Herr 
Brambach, on the 2nd and 3rd inst. 

Hampuncu.—The new opera, Esmeralda, founded on Victor Hugo's 
Notre Dame, has been produced with tolerable success. The composer 
is Herr Watterhahn, Anglicé : Weathercock. 





MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
Bemrose & Soxs.—* The Choir Chant Book,” compiled by B. H. Bemrose, and 
arranged by W. Adlington. 
Duncan Davison & Co.—‘ Pastoral Terzetto,” for Soprano Voices, by Bernard 
Farebrother. 
Castro Inmao & Co. (Lisbon)}—“ Archivo Pittoresco,” 40, 10th Vol. 


Adbertisements. 


DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and —— - i and removing affections of 
the throat, 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues, 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


The great success of Signor ADoLFo Ferrari's celebrated method for The FORMA- 
TLON and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for SINGING, has necessitated a 
NEW EDITION (Revised and Augmented), pri:e 12s. 
London: Duonoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 
And may be obtained of Signor Ferraart, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 




















“TM AN’ AELGAFIAN*” 
(“Je suis Alsacienne ”), 
The celebrated Duet from Orrensacu’s Conversation Alsacienne, 
“LISCHEN ET FRITZCHEN,” 


As sung by Madame Trebelli and Jules Lefort at the State Concert, Buckingham 
Palace, and by Miss Robertine Henderson and Mr. Whiffin before His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SPANISH SONG, 
“THE BEAUTIFUL DAUGHTERS OF SPAIN.” 
Written by Mes. WILLIAM CRAWFORD. 
The Music composed by AUGUSTUS GREVILLE. 
Price 3s. 
* One of the most charming and brilliant songs of the present day.” 
London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








NEW CONTRALTO SONG, 


As sung by Malle. Draspit, Miss Jota Evton, Madame Lavra Baxrsr, 
Madame SAvERBREY, etc., 


“THE HINDOO WIDOW.” 
Written by HENRY FORBES WHITE. 
The Music composed by WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
Price 3s, 
London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published 
“PAERY FOCGCTST Ar s;”* 
CAPRICE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By FREDERICK BOWEN JEWSON. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONGS BY SIGNOR GIUSEPPE CAMPANELLA. 





LONELINESS ... eve eve ove eve 

LO IMPROVISATORE DEL VILLAGGIO 

L'ORTOLANELLA _... eons ove 

LA SPINAZZOLESE .., ove 

ITALIA 20 cote teeter we wee 
London: Cramer & Co, (Limited), 210, Regent Street, W. 


NOTICE. 
“LISCHEN ET FRITZCHEN,” by Offenbach. 
CAUTION. 
ESSRS. DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., having pur- 


chased the Copyright for England of M. Offenbach’s “ LISCHEN ET 
FRITZCHEN " (“Conversation Alsacienne™), Publishers are cautioned not to im- 
port or publish any portion of that work, but are requested to send their orders only 
to Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co. 
London, 244, Regent Street, June, 1867. 
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THE GREAT SUCCESSES 





AT THE 


Helgian Ball & Concert 


WERE 


DAN GODFREY'S 
Belgian 
(uadrille 


AND 





Waltz. 


Price 4s. each, Solo or Duet. 











CHAPPELL & Co,, 50, New Bond St. 


BOOSEY & CO., 28, HOLLES STREET, LONDON 


NEW SONGS. 





We'd better bide a wee. 


By CuariBet, Sung by Mdlle. LiepHart, 4s. 


Clochette. 


By James MOoLtoy. 


When all the World is Young. 


By Exizasetu Puitp. ‘The Words by the Rev. Cuaries 
Kinas.ey. Price 8s. Sung by Mr. Patey. 


“ This is a song which, sung with spirit and feeling, will not 
speedily be forgotten.” —Jllustrated News. 


Will he come ? 


By Artuur SULLIVAN. Sung by Madame Sarnton-Dorpy 


Sung by Madame SHERRINGTON. 4s. 


and Miss WYNNE. 4s. 
Clear and Cool. 
By Dotores. The Words by the Rev. CHARLES Kinas.ey. 
Companion to ‘The Brook.” 3s, 
Sleep. 
By Dotores. The Poetry by Keats. 3s. 
Bye-and-bye. 
By Virainta GABRIEL, Sung by Madame Sarnton-Do sy. 
4s. 


Love came playing. 
By VIOLETTA. 3s. 


“A genuine tune that at once catches the ear.’—Husical 
Standard. 


Give. 
By ARTHUR SULLIVAN. Sung by Miss Epira Wynne. 3s. 


Out on the Rocks. 


Composed and sung by Madame Sarnton-Do.py. 4s. 


Kathleen’s Answer. 


By CLaRiBEL. Being a reply to ‘‘ Come back to Erin.” 3s. 


All Along the Valley. 


By A.rreD Tennyson. The Music by CLARIBEL. 33. 


Only at home. 


By Virginia GABRIEL. Sung by Madame Sarnton-Do.sy. 
4s. 


The Portrait. 


Composed and sung by Madame SHERRINGTON. 3s. 


Strangers yet. 


By CuarmeL. Sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby. Tenth 
Edition. 4s. 
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THE NEW MODEL 


COTTAGE PIANOFORTE 


D’ALMAINE & Co, 


LONDON. 


A very handsome Instrument, 7 Octaves, full Fretwork, 
Ivory-Fronted and Registered Keys; Carved Pilasters, &c. 


27 Guineas in Rosewood. 
30 Guineas in Finest Walnut. 


Warranted the Best in the Trade. 


PROFESSIONAL TESTIMONIAL 


respecting the PrANoForTES of D’ALMAINE & Co., 
with a few of the Signatures :— 


“Wer, the undersigned Members of the Musical Pro- 
fession, having carefully examined the Pianofortes manu- 
factured by Messrs. D’ALMAINE & Co., have great pleasure 
in bearing testimony to their merits and capabilities. It 
appears to us impossible to produce Instruments of the 
size, possessing a richer and finer Tone, more elastic touch, 
or more equal temperament; while the elegance of their 
construction renders them a handsome ornament for the 
Library, Boudoir, or Drawing-room.” 


J. L. Abel 

F. Benedict 

H. R. Bishop (Knight) 
J. Blewitt 

S. Brizzi 
Theodore Buckley 
F. Chatterton 

J. B. Chatterton 
T. P. Chipp 

J. E. Cronin 

P. Delavanti 

C. Desanges 

H. Devall 

Henry Distin 
Theodore Distin 
Alexander Esain 
John Faweett 
George Field 

E. J. Fitzwilliam 
Kathleen Fitzwilliam 
W. Forde 

G. A. Franks 


I. J. Fraser 


H. G. Gauntlett, Mus. Doe. 


M. Geary 
George Genge 
Ad. Gollmick 
Stephen Glover 
J. W. Glover 





(Signed ) 


F. G. Griffiths 
William Griffiths 
W. Guernsey 

E. Harrison 

D. Howell 

J. Harroway 

H. F. Hasse 

J. L. Hatton’ 
Catherine Hayes 
H. F. Hemy 
Henry Hayward 
W. H. Holmes 


J. L. Hopkins, Mus. Bac. 


F. B. Jewson 
G. F. Kiallmark 
T. Knowles 
Wilhelm Kuhe 
Edward Land 
G. Lanza 
Alexander Lee 
A. Leffler 

E. J. Loder 

H. Macco 

H. S. May 

C. Minasi 

W. H. Montgomery 
S. Nelson 

E. J. Nicholls 
G. A. Osborne 








Henri Panofka 
Robert Panorma 
Henry Phillips 
John Parry 
F. Praeger 
J. Rafter 
W. Rea 
H. Redl 
Tommaso Rovedino ~ 
Sims Reeves 
E. F. Rimbault, LL.D. 
G. H. Rodwell] 
A. R. Reinagle 
F. Roeckel 
F. Romer 
E. J. Russell 
John Sewell 
A. Sedgwick 
C. M. Sola 
Emerick Szekely 
J. Templeton 
John Thomas 
F. Weber 
H. Westrop 
J. Waddington 
T. H. Wright 
C. C. Wigley 
&., ke, ke. 


WALMER ROAD WORKS, 
NOTTING HILL, W. 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


Bee to inform the Trade and Profession that they 
have purchased the Copyright, from 


MESSRS. D’ALMAINE AND CO., 


of the following Important Works, viz. :— 


“BLOOM IS ON THE RYE.” 


BISHOP. 


“DERMOT ASTORE.” 


CROUCH. 





“KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN,” 


CROUCH. 





HAMILT ON S 
STANDARD ORGAN SCHOOL. 


LODER'S 








CELEBRATED VIOLIN TUTOR. 


A LARGE NUMBER OF 


BISHOP'S 
“COPYRIGHT” GLEES AND TRIOS. 


AND 


LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 





9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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READY THIS DAY. 


NEW 
PIANOFORTE PIECE, 


Les 
Braves Belges 


BELGIAN MARCH 


INTRODUCING THE 


Belgan ational Ar, 
GERALD STANLEY. 


Price Three Shillings. 











METZLER and CO., 


37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH ST. 
LONDON, W. 





SYDNEY SMITHS 
FOUR 


New Pleces, 


** Eloquence,” 


MELODY. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 








“L’ Arc-en-ciel,” 
MORCEAU ELEGANT. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





“Memories of Home,” 


ROMANCE. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





“Fra Diavolo,” 


FANTASIA ON AUBER’S OPERA. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 








LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


18, HANOVER SQUARE. 








ont yy See and Fenror, at No. 23, Berners Street, Ox 


ford Stree’ ke, - nines a ali of Middlesex, 


blished by Wiuiay * Duncaw Davison, a the Office, 244, Regei drvste- mehr depe a Aug. \ » ere 





